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During the war in Viet-Nam, leading 
newspapers and magazines through- 
out the world joined the chorus of 
critics against the role of the United 
States. They damned the bombing of 
North Viet-Nam, criticized the 
“interference with the internal affairs 
of another country,” and questioned 
the motives which brought the 
United States into the war. They 
ignored the statements of the President 
and other heads of states which had 
sent their troops to their SEATO 
ally, and called the fighting a “civil 
war” which the rest of the world 
should avoid. 

To counter this barrage, the United 
States responded with pamphlets, 
radio programs, films, and other 
media products designed to set the 
record straight. Spokesmen met with 
editorial writers and patiently dis- 
cussed the events leading up to the 
war, and attempted to change the 
opinions by presenting the “facts.” 
Then, editors and reporters were 
invited to visit Saigon to interview the 
South Vietnamese leaders, to talk to 
the troops, and to be battlefield 
observers. 

This effort did bring about some 
change in thinking, but converted 
few. The editorials still complained 
about the bombing, and foreign tele- 
vision stations nightly featured the 
innocent victims in the war-torn 
country. In exasperation at this re- 
peated barrage of media criticism, 
one important official once asked me: 

Why is it that they don’t understand 

us? We give them the facts, we take 

them to the scene, we let them ask 
their questions, but they still damn us 

Why don’t they understand us? 


My answer to him was simple: 


They do understand us; but unfortu- 
nately, they don’t agree with us. 


Understanding is not enough; there 


by Leonard H. Marks 


Chairman 


must be an agreement on essential 
values which will prevent the devasta- 
tion of war. The war in Viet-Nam is 
a tragic reminder that the world has 
not yet found a mechanism to resolve 
all disputes of fact or ideology by 
arbitration of a world tribunal. 
Moreover, even though satellite trans- 
mitters link all parts of the world 
with instant telephone, radio, and 
television, our cultural values differ 
as widely as our languages. 

The conflict in ideology is age-old, 
and is likely to persist despite efforts 
to homogenize the world with auto- 
mobiles, laborsaving machines, Coca 
Cola, blue jeans, and rock music. 
We may use the same devices, eat 
the same kind of food, wear similar 
clothes, and understand what is being 
said in another language, but these 
conditions do not insure that there 
will be agreement on what should be 
done or how it should be accom- 
plished. 

Thoughtful students of the human 
experience in all parts of the world 
recognize that the common cultural 
values must be sought. We must agree 
upon certain principles of conduct 
and morality or face more Viet-Nam 
wars. We are dependent upon each 
other for the use of natural resources 
and must share the responsibility for 
managing the world. 

Current literature features apoca- 
lyptic predictions of worldwide 
famine, linear growth in population 
to unmanageable limits, and the 
exhaustion of natural resources essen- 
tial for survival. I am not willing to 
accept the prophecy of doom and 


gloom; nor am I willing to ignore the 
warnings. Man can overcome. 

The subject is not new; but only 
recently have opinion leaders focused 
on the role of cultural relations in 
our mutually interdependent society. 
A group of scholars of various 
disciplines, drawn from all continents, 
assembled at Bellagio, Italy to assess 
the future and highlighted these 
questions in this fashion: 


How much can cultural relations really 
achieve? What are their limits? In one 
respect, cultural relations can do very 
little. They certainly cannot overcome 
or deflect major historical events or 
eliminate acute power conflicts. But 
they are the chief means to shape the 
future of men and nations, to change 
their directions through creative mu- 
tual borrowing and to strengthen an 
awareness of shared values. 

Cultural relations can heighten men’s 
awareness of new _ interdependence 
among nations. There is an urgent 
need to reinforce this sense of inter- 
dependence and the essential unity of 
mankind. . . 

Toward this end, it is vital that cul- 
tural interchange be expanded and 
deepened whenever possible. The rea- 
son for this can be seen not only in 
health, but in trade, international poli- 
tics, and in the pressing problems of 
population and disarmament, as well 
as in education, communications, the 
arts and religion. In all of these areas, 
no nation can go it alone . . . extensive 
cooperation with other nations and 
organizations is essential. Cultural re- 
lations, with greater mutual under- 
standing among peoples as their goal, 
are imperative both to smooth inter- 
action among nations, through in- 
creased empathy among peoples and 
to heighten the consciousness that the 
earth is a shrinking planet. 


I share the view that: 


Interdependence is the reality; world- 
wide problems the prospect; and world- 
wide cooperation the only solution. 
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The U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Educational and Cultural 
Affairs is pleased to announce the ap- 
pointment of Mr. William E. Weld, Jr., 
as Staff Director. Mr. Weld received a 
B.A. from Hamilton College in Clinton, 
N.Y., and an M.A. and Ph.D. from 
Columbia University in New York City. 
He has had a long and distinguished 
career in the U.S. Information Agency, 
having served successively as cultural 
attaché in Athens and Paris, Deputy 
Public Affairs Officer in London, Public 
Affairs Officer in Rabat, Deputy Assist- 
ant Director (Africa) and Assistant Di- 
rector (Western Europe) of USIA in 
Washington, and Counselor of Embassy 
for Public Affairs in London. Most re- 
cently Mr. Weld served as Bicentennial 
Coordinator for the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. 


* * * 


The Chairman of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs has determined that 
publication of this periodical is necessary 
in the transaction of the public business 
required by law of this Commission. Use 
of funds for printing this periodical has 
been approved by the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget 
through June 30, 1977. 


Unless otherwise indicated, the views 
expressed in this publication do not nec- 
essarily reflect the views of the US. 
Advisory Commission on International 
Educational and Cultural Affairs or of 
the U.S. Department of State. 


For sale by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. Subscription 
price: $5.75 per year; $1.45 additional 
for foreign mailing. 





facts on funding 





The International Research and 
Exchange Board (IREX) offers a 
limited number of ad hoc grants to 
individuals and institutions wishing 
to arrange new forms of scholarly 
contact and exchange in the social 
sciences and humanities with the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe. 

IREX also provides limited funds 
in support of collaborative projects 
in the social sciences or humanities 
involving scholars from the United 
States and from one or more of the 
countries of Eastern Europe, includ- 
ing Albania and East Germany, the 
U.S.S.R., and Mongolia. Binational 
or multinational symposia, joint 
research or publication, exchanges of 
data, comparative surveys, and 
institutional exchanges of professors 
and students are considered. 

The deadlines for receipt of com- 
pleted applications are March 31, 
May 31, September 30, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1975. For information and 
application forms, write to IREX, 
110 East 59th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10022. 


The International Social Science 
Council's 1975 Summer School for 
Training in Comparative Social 
Research will be held July 29—August 
30, 1975, in Amsterdam. Participants 
will be divided into work groups, 
each devoted to a special theme in 
comparative research. Those hoping 
to attend should apply early to the 
ISSC 1975 Summer School, Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, Herengracht 
528, Amsterdam-1002, The 
Netherlands. 


The Fellowship Guide for Western 
Europe (4th ed., 1974) lists approxi- 
mately 200 sources of support for 
social scientists and others who wish 
to study or do research in Western 
Europe. The cost is $2 for individuals 
in the United States, $2.50 for 
individuals in Western Europe and 
Canada. Write to the Publications 


Section, Council for European Studies, 
153 Mervis Hall, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260. 


Following is a selected list of grants 
publicized since the last issue of 
Exchange. 


The Edward E. Ford Foundation, 
$10,000 to the American Field 
Service, New York City; for an 
international scholarship program for 
American students. 

The Hazen Foundation, $26,064 
to the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Medford, Mass.; a 2-year 
grant for a cooperative program 
between the Edward R. Murrow 
Center and Keio University in Japan 
directed toward improving U‘S.- 
Japanese relations and their relations 
with other Asian countries. 

The Florence V. Burden 
Foundation, $5,000 to Atlantic 
Council of the United States; for 
general program support of the 
Council, which seeks to promote 
cooperation among Atlantic countries 
and foster better relations with the 
Communist and developing worlds; 
also $5,000 to the Council on Foreign 
Relations, New York City, for 
general program support of the 
Council, which seeks to promote 
better understanding of international 
affairs. 

Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, $266,000 to the African- 
American Institute; a 3-year grant 
for education and information services 
on Africa. 

Commonwealth Fund, $20,000 
to the Institute of International 
Education, New York City; for a core 
program of public information, 
publication, and counseling for 
American and foreign students, edu- 


' This information is reprinted from and with 
the rermission of the Foundation Grants Index, 
compiled by the Foundation Center and pub- 
lished in Foundation News. 


cators, and officials involved in 
international educational activities. 

Ford Foundation 

* $90,600 to the African Studies 
Association, Waltham, Mass.; a 
2-year grant to store and distribute 
materials relating to research on 
Africa; 

* $50,000 to Harvard University, 
Center for International Affairs; a 
2-year grant for research on trans- 
national relations; the funds are to 
support studies that include effects 
of international activities of churches, 
business corporations, and founda- 
tions, as well as government agencies; 

* $75,000 to the National 
Academy of Sciences, Committee for 
Scholarly Communication, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; a 2-year grant for scholarly 
exchange with the People’s Republic 
of China; 

* $24,500 to Stanford University, 
Center for Latin America Studies, 
Stanford; for bibliography on women’s 
role in Latin American society. 

Henry Luce Foundation, $500,- 
000 to China Institute of America, 
New York City; a 4-year challenge 
grant toward the Institute’s drive 
to raise $2 million in endowment 
funds, and support for the expansion 
of efforts to bring about a better 
understanding between Chinese and 
American cultures. 

Rockefeller Foundation, $15,000 
to the National Association for 
Foreign Student Affairs; for a study 
of the foreign student visa and 
employment situation in the United 
States. 





Appalachia: 
The Lessons of Development 


by Bernard E. La Berge 


International students weigh the successes and failures of development in a 
legendary region in southeastern America. 


> Tennessee was once a 


town of 12,000 people, most of whom 
lived on money earned in the coal 
mines. When deep mining was re- 
placed by strip mining, the population 
of Clairfield dwindled to 1,200 peo- 
ple. The surrounding countryside be- 
came ugly and inhospitable. The eco- 
logical balance was damaged so 
severely that pure drinking water be- 
came and remains almost impossible 
to find. 

Now, few of the remaining people 
can find employment. The local strip 
mining concerns employ only a hand- 
ful of men, since machines have be- 
come the masters of mountains. A 
local wood pallet factory also employs 
only a handful of men and women at 
minimum wage. Those families who 
are not supported by money from 
these enterprises can live only on wel- 
fare, supplementing this meager in- 
come by additional “industry.” Some 
make and sell crafts; others make 
“moonshine,” only to become subject 
to the relentless pursuit of revenue 
agents. 

A visit to Clairfield was part of a 
5-day workshop, “Appalachia and the 
Lessons of Development,” held last 
year for international students at the 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville). 
Eighteen students from 10 developing 


countries participated; all were major- 
ing in various fields of study relating 
to development. Sponsored by a grant 
from the AID/NAFSA Liaison Com- 
mittee (see box), the workshop of- 
fered these students an excellent op- 
portunity to study regional develop- 
ment in Appalachia and evaluate tech- 
niques that may be applicable to their 
own countries. 


Problems of Appalachia 


The workshop was divided into 
three parts: Part I, “An Academic 
Enquiry into the People and Problems 
of Appalachia”; Part II, a field trip 
into Appalachia; and Part III, a day- 
long evaluation session of the work- 
shop and of its contents. 

During the first part, the partici- 
pants heard specialists speak on vari- 
ous phases of the developmental 
process. No synopsis of the 3 days of 
classes, films, and panel discussions is 
possible given present limitations of 
space. However, it would be useful to 
indicate some of the points that were 
made to illustrate the content of this 
part of the workshop. 

One of the resource people was 
Mr. Harry Caudill, a lawyer, a former 
member of the Kentucky State Legis- 
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lature, and the author of a standard 
work on Appalachia, Night Comes to 
the Cumberlands. Mr. Caudill delin- 
eated several causes for the present 
problems of Appalachia and, more 
importantly, placed them within an in- 
ternational context. He emphasized 
two factors, both of which were re- 
lated to the problems of development 
and poverty on an international scale: 
the social conservatism of the people 
in Appalachia and the exploitative na- 
ture of the economy forced upon Ap- 
palachia from the outside. As Mr. 
Caudill told the participants: 

No people in the nation is more for- 

lorn than the Appalachian highlander 

of our time. Their bewilderment grows 
out of a tenacious, deeply rooted con- 
servative culture that was abruptly 
overwhelmed by vast forces that shat- 
tered the old culture without creating 

a viable set of new values, mores, and 

relationships. 

Of course, the parallels of the Ap- 
palachian highlander to isolated peo- 
ples in developing countries were 
clear. This basic conservatism and an 
ignorance of the real value of the 
land led to exploitation from the out- 
side. Mr. Caudill criticized the com- 
panies that were, in his view, engaged 
in the business of hauling Appalachia 
away “by the ton, barrel or plank,” 
leaving little money in Appalachia for 
future development or for public as- 
sistance projects for the people who 
remained. Mr. Caudill’s understand- 
ing of the nature of the economic and 
social problems of Appalachia did not 
overshadow his genuine compassion 
for the Appalachian man. 





The Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA) was created to develop Appa- 
lachia, and a portion of the program 
was given over to Mr. Edwin Best 
of TVA, who offered the participants 
some excellent insights into its history, 
purposes, functions, accomplishments, 
and failings. 

In the past, TVA has been studied 
carefully by officials and students of 
developing countries as a_ potential 
model of development in their coun- 
tries. More recently, the agency has 
come under increasing criticism, and 
the list of impressive foreign digni- 
taries who come to Knoxville for that 
purpose has dwindled considerably. 

A discussion of TVA brought forth 
a realization of the real problems of 
development, since evidence suggests 
that TVA has been able to increase the 
standard of life in one part of Ap- 
palachia, the Tennessee Valley, at the 
cost of further economic dislocation 
of other parts. 

The human aspect of the develop- 
ment of Appalachia by TVA greatly 
interested many of the participants. 
To create hydroelectricity, millions of 
acres of fertile land were flooded and 
thousands of people were forced from 
their homes. The participants did not 
question this practice, since they saw 
the overall gain to many as being 
worth the hardship for a few. Rather, 
the participants sought to determine 
the best way of relocating a resident 
population. “In some cases, TVA did 
this very well, in other cases, they did 
not. TVA has not always understood 
the human situation,” Mr. Best in- 
formed the group. Participants were 
admonished not to copy blindly from 
the model of TVA but also to learn 
from its mistakes. 

Although Part I of the workshop 
concentrated on the economic and 
social ills of Appalachia, the partici- 
pants also discussed solutions to the 
more obvious problems with people 
who were directly involved in its de- 
velopment. With Mr. Paul Campbell 
of the University of Tennessee School 
of Social Work the participants dis- 
cussed solutions to problems of Ap- 
palachian students who attempt to 
complete a formal education. Mr. 
Campbell advocated the development 


of biculturalism in Appalachian stu- 
dents—that is, their acceptance of the 
fact that they belong to two cultures, 
the Appalachian culture and the mod- 
ern American culture. Like interna- 
tional students, he pointed out, Appa- 
lachian students must remain true to 
their culture if they wish to return to 
work in Appalachia, but they also 
must take on aspects of modern Amer- 
ican culture in order to complete their 
education. 

Health problems are common. to 
both rural Appalachia and to many 
developing countries. The students 
shared their concern for these prob- 
lems with Dr. William Dow of Van- 
derbilt Hospital. Dr. Dow has been 
active in the organization of health 
clinics in rural Appalachia and in the 
promotion of the use of nurse prac- 
titioners as staff members. The partici- 
pants saw clearly the applicability of 
these actions for their own countries. 

Finally, the participants were ex- 
posed to the practical concerns and 


activities of a local environmentalist 
group, SOCUM (Save Our Cumber- 
land Mountains). In this case, they 
saw an excellent example of the con- 
sequences of civic participation in the 
politicai sphere, since the members of 
SOCUM have engaged in an active 
lobbying campaign against strip min- 
ing. In addition, they collaborated 
with a British film-making company 
to produce a remarkable documentary 
film, “The Stripping of Appalachia.” 
This film depicts the activities of The 
American Association, a British hold- 
ing company that owns about 60 per- 
cent of the land in and around Clair- 
field, Tennessee and leases it to local 
mining concerns. Later, during their 
visit to Clairfield, the participants 
were able to speak with people who 
had appeared in the film. The effects 
of the film, especially in conjunction 
with the followup interviews with peo- 
ple in Clairfield, were powerful. 

The first portion of the workshop 
concluded on a positive note. Appa- 





AID/NAFSA Liaison Committee, 
which was established in 1971. The 
Committee encourages the develop- 
ment of innovative, pilot projects in 
the area of foreign student program- 
ming. The goal of the Committee is 
to enrich the total educational experi- 
ence of foreign students studying in 
the United States. 

Other projects include the produc- 
tion of a film about two foreign stu- 
dents in the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Architecture who 
designed and helped build a _play- 
ground in East Harlem; a summer 
program at the University of Massa- 
chusetts in which foreign students 
worked as volunteers in various com- 
munity action groups; and an ex- 
tended civic participation program at 
Iowa State University in which for- 
eign students in specific areas such as 
agricultural economics worked with 
leaders of civic and professional or- 
ganizations representing those inter- 
ests. In addition to projects, the Com- 
mittee funds study groups and work- 
shops. One publication produced from 
a study group is “A Guide for the 
Education of Foreign Students,” a 





AID/NAFSA Liaison Committee 


The Appalachia Workshop is one 
of several projects sponsored by the 


manual written for advisers (available 
from NAFSA). 

The Committee includes represent- 
atives from the National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA) 
and from the Office of International 
Training of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID). The 
Committee meets quarterly to review 
proposals submitted for funding and 
to initiate projects in areas which the 
members feel need attention. A proj- 
ect must meet several criteria to be 
considered for funding: (1) it must 
be new and innovative—something 
that has never been done before; (2) 
it must contribute to the enrichment 
of the foreign student’s stay in the 
United States; (3) it must be a proj- 
ect which, when completed and docu- 
mented, can be duplicated by other 
groups in the United States; and (4) 
it must be a project of one year’s 
duration only (any funding for subse- 
quent years must come from other 
sources. ) 

For more information about the 
AID/NAFSA Liaison Committee, 
write to Ms. Charlotte Hermann, 
NAFSA, 1860-19th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 











lachia is an area besieged with great 
economic and social problems. How- 
ever, it is also an area that has pro- 
duced a rich culture. Appalachian 
music is an important part of that 
culture, and the participants of the 
workshop had the rare opportunity of 
visiting with a dulcimer maker and of 
hearing the instrument played. The 
lecture and performance of Mr. Dor- 
sey Williams of Jefferson City, Ten- 
nessee was a great addition to the 
workshop. 


A Personal Introduction 


The first part of the Appalachian 
workshop focused on the problems of 
Appalachia. Part II showed the partic- 
ipants the visible evidence of these 
complex problems but also, in contrast 
to Part I, introduced them personally 
to people and to institutions that are 
attempting to provide effective rem- 
edies. 

The field trip into Appalachia was 
in many ways the highlight of the 
workshop. The first stop on the trip 
was Norris, Tennessee—site of Norris 
Dam, the first TVA facility. Although 
hydroelectricity can no longer meet 
the energy needs of the Tennessee Val- 
ley, Norris Dam is an impressive testa- 
ment to the power of technology and 
to the potential of government action 
in Appalachia. 

The participants spent the rest of 
the day in Clairfield, Tennessee in- 
specting community development proj- 
ects that have done so much to raise 
the standard of living there. Commun- 
ity development in Appalachia and 
elsewhere means enlisting the support 
and involvement of members of the 
community, and, in Clairfield, the resi- 
dents have done much to improve 
their lives. These efforts are sparked 
by Ms. Marie Cirillo, a courageous 
and dedicated woman who is devoting 
her life to working with the people of 
Appalachia. 

“Improving the life of the people of 
Clairfield meant first improving the 
economic base of the area,” Ms. Ci- 
rillo told the participants sitting in her 
modest frame house. By forming a 
nonprofit organization, The Model 
Valley Community Development Cor- 


poration, and with the assistance of 
the Kennedy Foundation, Ms. Cirillo 
was able to build a wood pallet fac- 
tory. Later in the day the participants 
visited the factory and talked with 
its foreman, Mr. Bobby Loveday, who 
related the meaning of the factory to 
the community and the difficulties 
they have in making it a profitmaking 
operation. 

Members of the workshop also 
visited other projects of the develop- 
ment corporation. Students interested 
in public health met with the nurse 
who operated one of the two new 
health clinics and discussed their func- 
tion in terms of the needs of the Ap- 
palachian people. Others visited the 
local craft center and discussed the 
economic and social impact of the 
center on Clairfield. 

One of the most worthwhile aspects 
of the visit to Clairfield was a visit 
with an Appalachian family. Seeing 
the factory, the craft center, and the 
health clinics gave the participants an 
idea of the process of local develop- 
ment. However, the visit with a fam- 
ily gave them real insight into the 
local living conditions and into the 
people of Clairfield themselves. 

The participants were surprised by 
this visit. Mr. and Mrs. Maiden oc- 
cupy an extremely modest frame 
house 9 miles off the main road. They 
had moved there when the coal min- 
ing camps closed. In effect, they had 
chosen to move further into rural 
Appalachia instead of migrating to an 
urban center as so many of their 
peers had done. 

Stereotypes and previous concep- 
tions were soon altered. The students 
met not the stereotypic “hillbilly,” 
who did nothing but sit on the porch, 
but they met a man who was quite 
adept at providing for the needs of 
his family from the land. Mrs. Maiden 
sold her quilts to the craft center for 
additional money. Finally, the stu- 
dents went into a house that was liv- 
able and clean. 

The evening and the following day 
of the field trip were spent in Berea, 
Kentucky, where the students visited 
the Appalachian Museum and Berea 
College. 

Berea College was founded over a 


century ago as an institution for 
higher learning for Appalachian stu- 
dents. Today, its mission is un- 
changed, and 40 percent of its stu- 
dent body comes from poor Appa- 
lachian families. 

Berea College can offer educational 
opportunities for Appalachian stu- 
dents, including financial assistance 
and remedial cducation, because of 
its large endowment and its unique 
work-study program. All students who 
attend Berea College must work 10 to 
20 hours a week in jobs that pertain 
to the actual operation and mainte- 
nance of the college. For their serv- 
ices students receive tuition scholar- 
ships and additional money ranging 
from 65 to 95 cents an hour. If, in 
spite of this aid, students still cannot 
make ends meet, they are considered 
for additional financial assistance. 

The participants talked with Berea 
College students, and were impressed 
by both their positive attitude and by 
Berea’s system of financial aid. “Why 
couldn’t a school on the Berea model 
be established for poor Indonesian 
students?” an Indonesian participant 
asked. A Palestinian student imme- 
diately made an appointment with the 
Dean of the College to begin the 
admission procedure for his brother, 
an electrician currently working in 
Saudi Arabia. 

The participants left Berea, Ken- 
tucky late in the afternoon of the 
fifth day of the Appalachian work- 
shop to return to Knoxville, regretting 
only that they could not have spent 
more time in Appalachia. The ever- 
present visible evidence of Appa- 
lachia’s problems had moved them 
deeply. They were even more moved 
by their encounters with the dedi- 
cated people who are working for 
effective remedies. Of course, the par- 
ticipants had not solved any of Ap- 
palachia’s problems, but they had 
observed a great deal. 


The Lessons 


The Appalachian workshop ended 
with a daylong evaluation session in 
which the participants were asked to 
judge the workshop in terms of form 
and content and also to discuss their 





understanding of the people and 
problems of Appalachia under the 
general heading of “the lessons of 
development.” What lessons did Ap- 
palachia offer to international stu- 
dents who will return to their coun- 
tries? 

It is not surprising that many of the 
reactions were negative. After all, the 
participants had heard Mr. Caudill 
suggest to them that in reality Appa- 
lachia was a “colonial territory,” and 
they had seen evidence of injustice to 
the land and to its people. Thus, one 
Filipino participant remarked, “Amer- 
ica should learn from its own back- 
yard why underdeveloped countries 
distrust it. What has been done here 
is being done in other countries.” A 
participant from Afghanistan ob- 
served: 

The lesson for developing countries 
is that they should nationalize a few 
industries where changes have to be 
made. It is not the responsibility of 
individual businessmen to improve the 
life of the people. They are there to 
make money. Capital seeks profit, not 
welfare. 

He also remarked, “Appalachia is 
surrounded by a particular type of 
culture and economy and technology 
which is not flexible enough to solve 
its problems.” They had learned an 
important lesson: It may be incorrect 
to assume that America’s government 
is capable of solving all the problems 
with which it is confronted. 

The participants had also been ex- 
posed to people similar to the people 
of their own countries. What lessons 
did this exposure offer? Mr. Caudill, 
himself an Appalachian man, had pin- 
pointed a major source of the prob- 
lems of Appalachia when he said that 
they can be traced to the Appalachian 
man’s refusal to use government for 
constructive purposes. “As long as 
mountaineers mistrust government,” 
he said, “keep it weak, and elect jovial 
nonentities to govern them, they have 
no hope for significant moral or po- 
litical improvement.” 

Most of the participants also came 
to see the problems of Appalachia as 
“human problems.” One participant, 
an Indian from South Africa, noted 
that “the problems have arisen be- 
cause of a lack of adaptability of the 


people. You can’t expect a society to 
stop and wait for people to catch 
up.” For him, this was the lesson that 
his exposure to the Appalachian peo- 
ple offered. 

What did the participants gain from 
their exposure to the people and the 
problems of Appalachia? Why had 
they chosen to participate in the work- 
shop? Should the University of Ten- 
nessee and other institutions program 
similar workshops for international 
students? Through the device of a 
preliminary and a final questionnaire, 
we tried to answer these questions. 

A participant from the Philippines, 
Leo Gonzales, completed the tabula- 
tions of the preliminary and _ final 
questionnaires. The results indicated 
that the vast majority of the partici- 
pants were extremely pleased by their 
encounter with Appalachia. About 92 
percent said that more workshops like 
it should be offered for international 
students. The final questionnaires re- 
vealed both the reasons for interest in 
the workshop and the sources of the 
students’ satisfaction. 

The students were interested in Ap- 
palachia because of their interest in 
the problems that this region presents 
for America. More than 30 percent 
stated that they hoped to learn from 
the workshop how the U.S. Govern- 
ment approaches problems of poverty 
and underdevelopment at home, and 
21 percent said that they wished to 
obtain useful ideas about rural devel- 
opment, which would be applicable to 
their home country situations. Thir- 
teen percent said that they hoped to 
learn how to identify and solve prob- 
lems of local isolated communities. 

The participants were pleased be- 
cause the workshop gave them some 
answers to their questions. Thirty-five 
percent said that they learned con- 
structive techniques for identifying 
and for solving real problems. An ad- 
ditional 23.5 percent stated that they 
gained valuable knowledge about the 
process of local development and 
community services. 

The participants were also willing 
to voice some criticisms of the organi- 
zation of the workshop. For example, 
29.2 percent observed that they would 
have preferred to have spent more 


time in the actual region, and 16.5 
percent said that they would have pre- 
ferred more student participation, per- 
haps group discussions in contrast to 
formal lectures. 


Future Programs 


Programs such as the Appalachian 
workshop offer Foreign Student Ad- 
visers and community groups an ex- 
cellent opportunity to complement 
students’ formal educational curricu- 
lum with programs in experiential 
learning. The participants benefited 
greatly from attending the workshop 
and from their exposure to the prob- 
lems of Appalachia. Since interna- 
tional students are generally interested 
in seeing how America can solve its 
own developmental problems, topics 
such as development of inner cities 
and governmental and self-help proj- 
ects in rural and urban settings should 
be considered for future workshops. 

Those who wish to plan workshops, 
however, should carefully consider the 
criticisms that students voiced about 
this one. The balance of any work- 
shop is extremely important. Future 
workshops should combine an aca- 
demic part with direct and practical 
exposure to the problems in question; 
more time proportionately should be 
given to the latter. 

Finally, since topics of future work- 
shops will naturally center on the 
problems facing America, it would be 
a mistake to select only those topics 
that demonstrate a satisfactory reso- 
lution or those that can show that the 
probability of a satisfactory solution 
is great. Many foreign students no 
longer expect America to possess the 
necessary technology, economy, and 
government to solve all of its own 
problems as well as those of the Third 
World. It would be an exercise in 
cultural chauvinism to attempt to fos- 
ter such an expectation. Thus, while 
for the participants of this workshop, 
the lessons of Appalachia were largely 
negative, it is not too much to hope 
that those who will soon occupy posi- 
tions of leadership in their own coun- 
tries can learn from our mistakes as 
well as from our successes. T] 





Beyond the City Limits 


by Richard H. Oakland 
Associate Director 
Sister Cities International 


A silver-haired man with a sweep- 
ing black mustache slipped into a 
Moscow elevator and stood unnoticed 
among Russian passengers until he 
spoke out in English in an American 
accent. 

A New York matron on the same 
elevator stared at the man with dis- 
appointment. “Oh, that’s dishearten- 
ing,” she said. “We’ve been here for 
2 days and you're the first person that 
looks like a Russian.” 

The man with the Cossack-style 
mustache was Seattle, Washington 
Mayor Wes Uhiman, who was lead- 
ing a delegation of Seattleites on a 
tour that wouldn’t have been possible 
2 years ago. The purpose of the trip 
was to visit Seattle’s Sister City, Tash- 
kent, in Soviet Central Asia. 

Seattle was the first American city 
to affiliate with a city in the Soviet 
Union. In so doing, it joined a rapidly 
expanding movement on the part of 
American cities to play an active role 
in international relations by partici- 
pating in cultural, educational, and 
technical exchanges with cities in 
other countries. 


The Sister City Program 


The basic purpose of the Sister City 
or Town Affiliation program is to en- 
able an American community to es- 
tablish a formal affiliation with a city 
in another country in order to develop 
friendly and meaningful exchanges. 
The ideal affiliation involves large 
numbers of citizens and organizations 
in both communities engaging in con- 
tinuing projects of mutual interest. 

This relatively new “social inven- 
tion” is particularly important because 
it involves informal, person-to-person 
exchanges and relationships supported 


by both private and municipal re- 
sources at the local level. 

Redondo Beach, California has 
reached a “Model Program” status 
with its two affiliates, Ensenada and 
La Paz, Mexico. 

Each year more than 20,000 peo- 
ple in Redondo Beach participate in 
the program, either as visitors or as 
hosts to visitors from Ensenada and 
La Paz. Another 200,000 people share 
in cultural events or are exposed to 
the program through television, radio, 
newspaper, or other media. More than 
18,000 people in Redondo Beach have 
been involved in some way in more 
than 23 different types of exchange 
programs for students aged 6 through 
22 years. 

Currently Redondo Beach-La Paz- 
Ensenada are piloting an educational 


“Teacher-Consultant” exchange pro- 
gram. Teachers from Redondo Beach 
teach English in Ensenada and La 
Paz. Ensenada and La Paz teachers 
serve as educational consultants in Re- 
dondo Beach to enrich the elementary 
school district’s bilingual programs— 
teaching Mexican history, culture, art, 
music, and regional dances. 

Louis Wozar, President of Sister 
Cities International, the organization 
that operates the program, explains 
the concept this way: 

The Sister City program is committed 
to the process of providing private citi- 
zens, through their community affilia- 
tion, with an active role in interna- 
tional relations at the local level. It is 
through this process of involvement 
that the opportunity for world peace, 
reinforced by an increased interna- 
tional awareness and understanding at 
the citizen level, will be enhanced. 


Emphasis Africa 


“Emphasis Africa” is a new pro- 
gram to increase the number of Sister 
City relationships between American 
and African cities. Despite a growing 
U.S. interest in Africa, only nine links 
existed at the beginning of 1974, 


Youngsters from Redondo Beach, Ca. and Ensenada, Mexico learn about pottery 


craft during youth exchange visit. 





partly because the distances involved 
are great. This year several Sister City 
programs have been successfully initi- 
ated. 

The Los Angeles, California-Lu- 
saka, Zambia Committee, for example, 
first established weekly communica- 
tion via amateur radio operators. 
Soon after, the Sun Valley Rotary 
Club undertook a project to collect 
and send artificial limbs, which were 
needed in Zambia. Also, a Zambian 
elementary school student art ex- 
change was sponsored to coincide with 
Negro History Week in Los Angeles. 
Members of the Los Angeles Com- 
mittee also helped plan a visit to Los 
Angeles for a group of Zambian busi- 
nessmen who were in Washington on 
a business trip. During this visit, it 
was announced that a local founda- 


tion had set aside funds to finance a 
year of graduate study by a Zambian 
archaeologist. 


Bicentennial Program 


Sister Cities International has been 
Officially recognized by the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administra- 
tion and has been developing plans 
and programs to help U.S. commun- 
ities incorporate international pro- 
gramming into their Bicentennial cele- 
bration. The goal of the program is 
to “assist U.S. cities in every way 
possible to undertake and implement 
international Bicentennial projects.” 

Many American cities have already 
made plans to meet the international 
challenge of the Bicentennial era. The 


(Left) Mayors of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., and Cuzco, Peru 
swap badges of office; (below) 
Hialeah, Fla., City Council 
President Guy Brickman, left, 
helps unload a shipment 

of penicillin destined for 
earthquake victims of Hia- 
leah’s Sister City, Managua, 
Nicaragua. Center is Philip J. 
Donohue of the Hialeah 
Sister City Committee, which 
arranged for the donation. 








city of Mobile, Alabama is planning to 
restore old Fort Conde, originally 
built by the French, and has hired an 
architect from France to help in the 
restoration. Mobile has developed a 
Sister City program with the city of 
Pau, France as part of the restora- 
tion so this will become a living pro- 
gram for future generations te enjoy. 
Mobile is currently affiliated also with 
Malaga, Spain. 

Managua, Nicaragua opened a 412- 
acre park on July 4, 1974, named 
“Parque Amigo,” dedicated to the 
friendship that exists between Ma- 
nagua and its Sister City, Hialeah, 
Florida. 

Tucson, Arizona will have several 
Bicentennial projects in cooperation 
with its Sister City of Guadalajara, 
including the celebration of the na- 
tional holidays of the two respective 
countries and the presentation of a 
“National Good Will Award” to a 
person from Mexico who is chosen 
for his efforts and ability to further 
good will between Mexico and the 
United States. 

Alexandria, Virginia plans to under- 
take a second affiliation program (their 
first-is with Helsingborg, Sweden) with 
a city in Scotland, which relates to 
the historical and ethnic aspects of 
the founding of Alexandria. 

In 1975 the city of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado will emphasize Pan American- 
ism, highlighting the cultural contri- 
butions of Mexico. They plan to have 
a typical Mexican rodeo in Pueblo and 
hope participants from their Sister 
City of Puebla, Mexico will be there 
to highlight this celebration. 


Technical and Professional 
Exchange 


Technical and professional ex- 
changes have increased through the 
Sister City program. American com- 
munities faced with problems in pol- 
lution control, the decline of down- 
town business districts, and other man- 
ifestations of disorderly growth have 
found it more useful than ever to 
exchange municipal technicians with 
colleagues from abroad, who are cop- 
ing in their own way with similar 





problems. Some have learned from 
our problems of success, and have 
undertaken rigorous planning to pre- 
vent burgeoning growth and the by- 
products of affluence from affecting 
the quality of urban life. 

Within the Sister City framework, 
Honolulu engineers have worked on 
water supply planning in Hiroshima, 
Japan; Coral Gables, Florida has sent 
experts on airport management and 
sewage treatment to Cartagena, Co- 
lombia. Experts from Pensacola, Flor- 
ida gave technical advice on the con- 
struction of a clinic in Chimbote, 
Peru, and from San Diego, Califor- 
nia, on shipyards in Yokohama, Ja- 
pan. Residents of Seattle and Spokane, 
Washington have helped train munic- 
ipal employees in Kobe and Nishino- 
miya, Japan, their respective Sister 
Cities. 

The Sister City program offers the 
framework for broad community par- 
ticipation and involvement of a wide 
varicty of professions. Techniques 
and training are shared in dental and 
medical exchanges, journalist ex- 
changes, trade and manufacturing ex- 
changes, and many other professional 
exchanges including lawyers and 
teachers. And although it is not the 
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Citizens of Riverside, Ca. 
visit the symbolic Riverside 
Raincross in front of the 
City Hall in their Sister 
City of Sendai, Japan. The 
bell and cross are from 

the world-famous Riverside 
mission and were adopted 
as a symbol of Riverside. 


purpose of the Sister City program, 
business relationships, including im- 
ports and exports, have been discussed 
and facilitated. 


The Next Step 


In the summer of 1973 Sister Cities 
International was helping 130 Ameri- 
can cities develop a Sister City pro- 
gram with a city in another country. 
In the summer of 1974 that number 
had leaped to 378 American cities. 

During this same period, more than 
60 U.S. cities had actually affiliated 
with a city in another country—a 
growth rate of more than one city a 
week. Currently 522 U.S. cities are 
affiliated with more than 645 foreign 
cities in 70 countries abroad. Forty- 
five U.S. States are represented, and 
cities in the remaining five States are 
actively seeking contacts with cities 
in other countries at this time. This 
national effort is coordinated by a 
volunteer board of municipal and pri- 
vate citizen leaders from throughout 
the United States. 

The number of people traveling 
back and forth for visits, homestays, 


educational purposes, etc., has shown 
a steady increase in surveys taken 
over the past 10 years. In 1973, when 
the last figures were available, a sam- 
pling of 85 affiliated cities showed that 
over 7,000 people exchanged visits 
within the Sister City framework. As 
has been the case in the past, the 
exchange ratio is nearly on a one-to- 
one basis. Of this total, more than 
800 young people exchanged visits, 
which include homestays for the 
summer and some semester and school 
year programs. 

Surveys and discussions with hun- 
dreds of Sister City leaders through- 
out the country support the basic 
contention that the idea behind the 
program is a sound one. Almost in- 
variably, citizen leaders and the May- 
ors of U.S. Sister Cities indicate that 
the program has led to a new com- 
mitment in their communities to social 
goals as well as improved community 
spirit. 

Successful programs cut across the 
spectrum of community life to link 
municipal, professional, educational, 
social, business, and youth organiza- 
tions in the pursuit of common ob- 
jectives. Such efforts to look beyond 
strictly personal concerns bring indi- 
vidual citizens closer to local govern- 
ment and foster a community spirit 
marked by cooperation among the 
many groups, organized or otherwise, 
that together make up a city. 

Louis Wozar summed up the pro- 
gram in the following way: 


The foreign relations of communities 
and of their individual citizens are vital 
to the international arena. The Sister 
City program offers indepth cross-cul- 
tural exposure and an opportunity for 
ii teraction of leaders and key groups 
at all levels of the community. It is 
a powerful force for international un- 
derstanding which motivates friendship, 
tolerance, and respect for diversity. 
The basic interests of the community 
and its citizens transcend national 
boundaries and this interdependence 
benefits everyone. 


For more information on the Sister 
City program write: 


Sister Cities International 
Suite 202, City Building 
1612 K Street, NW. 

Washington, D.C. 20006 





where east meets west 


Films to Communicate, Films to Entertain 


It seemed as if “Bwana Toshi No 
Uta” (“The Song of Bwana Toshi’’) 
had been made with East-West Center 
participants in mind. Directed by 
Japan’s Susumu Hani, the film is a 
perceptive, bittersweet comedy on the 
subject of interculturation shot en- 
tirely on location in East Africa. This 
story of a Japanese engineer who 
encounters culture shock among 
African tribesmen while he is trying 
to erect a prefabricated house struck 
such a responsive nerve in those 
who saw it that it has since become 
an integral part of orientation 
programs. 

Another Hani film, “Bride of the 
Andes,” also touches the pain of 
cultural adaptation. In this story, a 
spunky Japanese mail-order bride 
learns to accept her new way of life 
in a remote Peruvian village, just as, 
ironically, the Indians come to accept 
the presence of a Japanese film crew 
in their midst. 

These rarely seen films, along with 
many other foreign and American 
films, have been screened at the East- 
West Center as part of an unusual 
film series, which began in 1971. 
Students and staff at the Center have 
responded to the series with enthu- 
siasm, reporting that they find it an 
enriching and educational experience. 

The foreign films screened have 
included works of the Japanese Akira 
Kurosawa, Kenji Mizoguchi, and 
Yasujiro Ozu in addition to Hani: 


1 The East-West Center is a national educa- 
tional institution designed to promote better 
understanding among the peoples of Asia, the 
Pacific, and the United States. Located in 
Hawaii, the Center brings together people who 
seek solutions to common problems affecting 
their societies. 


by Jane Harris 
Office of Participant Services 
East-West Center 














the Indian artist Santyajit Ray; and 
an occasional Chinese, Korean, Pak- 
istani, Hindu, African, or European 
film when available and deemed of 
shared interest. American films shown 
have ranged from early classic 
comedies of Chaplin and Keaton 
through dusty depression sagas (“The 
Grapes of Wrath”) to stories of 
postwar recovery (“The Best Years 
of Our Lives”) and contemporary 
social problems (“Nothing But a 
Man”). Another type of film presenta- 
tion of special interest from a cross- 
cultural viewpoint has been the U.S. 
production, often shot on location, 

of a “foreign” story, such as “Bhowani 
Junction” (India), “Outcast of the 
Islands” (Ceylon), or the over- 
romanticized legend of the Pacific, 
“His Majesty O’Keefe” (read Fiji 

for Yap). 


Across Cultural Boundaries 


Regardless of origin, the common 
denominator of the films shown has 
been the universality of basic human 
experiences. Consequently, the Cen- 
ter’s film program has proved to be 
not only a rich source of entertain- 
ment, but more significantly, an 
effective vehicle for increasing cultural 
understanding. 


“Ukigusa” (“Floating Weeds”), by 
Yasujiro Ozu, was scheduled to begin 
the series. This film, considered by 
some “too Japanese” for international 
tastes, tells the story of a leader of a 
rundown, straggling Kabuki troupe 
who discovers it is too late for him to 
recapture the past and does not re- 
turn to live with the family he 
disowned many years earlier. For the 
very reason the film was considered 
too “inside,” it appeared to be an 
appropriate choice to lead off the 
series. Its people were not the samurai 
immortalized in legend; they were 
ordinary people, experiencing the 
joys and sorrows and eventual 
acceptance of life. 

Santyajit Ray’s films, which also 
deal with universal experiences, are 
roadmarks in the series’ history. Ray’s 
early “Apu Trilogy” follows the 
young Apu from childhood through 
college and marriage to the new 
generation of his son. Ray’s more 
recent, loosely knit, trilogy, “Days and 
Nights in the Forest,” “The Adver- 
sary,” and “Company Limited” deal 
with the various political, economic, 
and social adjustments that society 
demands of young people today. 


For many, the films in the series 
have provided an ideological as well 
as pictorial look at a society 
previously unseen—the smalltown 
America of a generation ago (“Kings 
Row’), Hawaii being “saved” by the 
missionaries (“Hawaii”), or the poor, 
aimless street people of Kipling’s 
London (“City of the Dreadful 
Night”). And of course the films and 
subsequent commentary and discus- 
sion often dispel myths and stereo- 








types, an aspect of the process of 
expanding cultural perceptions. 


Sharing cultural backgrounds and 
experiences through discussions after 
the film presentation is an important 
part of the program. Some students 
who attend our films and discussions 
are experienced professionals, such 
as a recent actor/stage manager from 
Japan. On the other end of the scale 
are undergraduates from islands in 
the Pacific and pocket kingdoms in 
the Himalayas who lend their 
trenchant insights to debunking the 
longer-on-fun-than-fidelity Hollywood 
myths of “nut-colored maidens,” 
“puny spear-throwing savages,” and 
“tinkling fairyland Shangrilas.” 

Early in 1973 the Center arranged 
for a screening of Louis Malle’s 
controversial seven-part impression- 
istic examination of India, “Phantom 
India.” The Indian Government had 
banned the showing of the film in 
India, an event that led to the closing 
of the BBC office in New Delhi. We 
screened the film so that nationals 
and other interested persons could 
judge for themselves just what Malle 
had produced. Fearful of the un- 
known, a group of concerned Indian 
students decided at the eleventh hour 
to ask that the films not be shown. 


After extensive negotiations, com- 
promise preview screenings were 
arranged. Written comments were 
solicited from those who were anxious 
that a balanced picture be presented 
—not just the poverty, disease, and 
dying, but also those aspects of life 
which most closely approximated 
the colonial model provided by the 
British. “Phantom India” ran not 
once but three times in its entirety. 
Although some minds may not have 
been changed, the Indian students 
were encouraged to challenge and to 
discuss their views with their 
colleagues. 

A less dramatic incident occurred 
with the screening of Rodgers and 
Hammerstein’s “The King and I,” 
another film that had not passed 
government sanctions back home. 
While Thai students greeted the 
musical with smiles and amusement, 
they were quick to point out the 


absurdity of the prim Welsh lady, 
about whom there is little mention in 
official Siamese records, teaching 
their revered King Rama IV the 
ways of the world. 


To some skeptics, a film series 
might appear just a frivolous activity 
ripe at budget time for lining out of 
existence. As has already been 
suggested, however, the cost-benefit 
ratio is far more complex than 
simply recording audience numbers. 
Also at a time when personal enrich- 
ment is of primary concern in many 
impersonal, dehumanized large institu- 
tions, the need for education pro- 
grams that also entertain, that draw 
people out from the daily grind of 
books and papers, that make them 
laugh, seems obvious. Why deny our 
basic human needs: to relax, to enjoy, 
sometimes to laugh and cry, simply 
to feel good? 


The film series has also served as a 
vehicle for bringing together people 
from outside the Center’s immediate 
resident population. Members of 
the staff sometimes bring their families 
to enjoy a classic such as the mighty, 
if flawed, “Moby Dick”; some 
University faculty members are look- 
ing for a “provocative, disturbing, 
and informative experience” as with 
“Phantom India,” or just a chance 
to enjoy a rarely seen Asian classic. 
From the outset, the series’ greatest 
single asset has proved to be its 
responsive, widely diverse audience. 


Plan Your Own 


For those with facilities, resources, 
and imagination, it is well worth the 
effort to develop a film program. 
The programmatic possibilities are 
endless—festivals with guest lecturers; 
comparisons between Asian and 
American or European treatments of 
literary giants such as Welles’ 
“Macbeth” and Kurosawa’s “Throne 
of Blood”; women in film with a 
special cross-cultural focus on Asian 
women; and, never to be neglected, 
basic appreciation of film as art—to 
name a few. Just hearing the language 
spoken—whether Japanese, Bengali, 


Hindi, Urdu, Chinese, or English— 
can be a comfortable and satisfying 
experience as well as a learning tool 
for those practicing a new tongue. 

In addition to the basic resources— 
funding and facilities—a good deal 
of time is required to research and 
develop a balanced program. The 
East-West Center’s program, with its 
heavy emphasis on Asian input, has 
been limited to those films available 
with subtitles and in 16mm, which 
have resulted in dependence upon a 
few distributors. One of the largest 
distributors of Japanese and Indian 
titles is MacMillian Audio Brandon 
Films, which is in the process of 
adding more than 20 Japanese titles 
previously unavailable in 16mm _ in 
the United States—including such 
classics as Shinoda’s “Double 
Suicide,” Kobayashi’s “Ningen No 
Joken” (“The Human Condition’) 
along with several Ozus, and Kuro- 
sawa’s first film “Sanshiro Sugata.” 
Another major distributor of 
Japanese films is the New Yorker 
Films, which handles works of 
Mizoguchi and Ozu, as well as the 
more avant-garde Nagisa Oshima. 


After a balanced program has been 
selected, the next step is to advertise 
the films to the potential audience, 
and one of the most effective tools 
for accomplishing this at the Center 
has been through the distribution 
of film notes prior to the screening 
of the film. The East-West Center has 
been extremely fortunate in having 
the services of a New York film 
writer, Joseph Hurley, whose lively 
film notes not only provide entertain- 
ing background information but 
excite many a reader to the point 
of “not being able to miss seeing the 
movie.” Many avidly save the pro- 
gram notes for future teaching 
references, and copies of film notes 
are available to any interested parties 
upon request. 


For more information about the 
East-West Center’s film program, 
write: 


Jane Harris 

Participant Activities 
East-West Center 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 





Cultural Self-Awareness 
and Communication 


by Alfred J. Kraemer 


The HumRRO workshop teaches Americans how to recognize cultural influences 
in their own thinking and thereby improve intercultural communication skills. 


| 4 is virtually impossible for anyone 
to communicate with other people 
without making assumptions about 
them. We may make these assump- 
tions knowingly or, more commonly, 
without being aware of making them. 
Ease of communication is determined, 
in part, by the extent to which such 
assumptions are correct. When false 
assumptions interfere with commun- 
ication, we may recognize that this 
is happening. We may sometimes dis- 
cover later that it has occurred. Fre- 
quently, we never become aware of it. 

Our assumptions about other peo- 
ple can be traced to a variety of 
causal factors. Of particular impor- 
tance in intercultural encounters are 
assumptions that are the result of our 
own cultural conditioning. The effects 
of that conditioning on our thought 
processes can be quite subtle, making 
it difficult to recognize the resulting 
assumptions for what they are. Often 
such assumptions manifest themselves 
as projected cognitive similarity—that 
is, when we implicitly assume that the 
other person’s ideas and thought proc- 
esses are similar to what ours would 
be if we were in their place. 

The following anecdote will serve 


as an illustration. It is an excerpt from 
the diary kept by a young American 
computer engineer while he was the 
captain of the U.S. ping-pong team 
during its visit to China in 1971. He 
wrote: 


I seemed to have some kind of a com- 
munications gap with mary of the 
Chinese I met. I had a number of 
talks, for example, with our interpret- 
er, but we sometimes had difficulty 
getting through to each other. He spoke 
excellent English, and I used very 
simple words, but he often apologized 
and said I should get a better inter- 
preter because “I just don’t understand 
what you are saying.” 


I used words like “individual” and 
“unique.” They are words he knows, 
but he couldn't relate them to the 
idea of doing what you want to do. 
“Do what I want to do?” one puzzled 
Chinese asked me. He looked terribly 
confused, as if to say: “How do you 
do that?” I guess in China you have 
to do what the chairman tells you to 
do, and then everything is cool and 
happy.’ 

The American did not recall exactly 
what he had asked the interpreter that 
prompted the latter’s question, “Do 
what I want to do?” But he recalled 
that the exchange occurred during a 
discussion of vocational choice, and 
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whether or not one should always 
follow a leader’s orders. Let us sup- 
pose that the American’s question was 
something like “But what do you want 
to do?” asked after hearing the Chi- 
nese describe his vocational interests 
in terms of how he might best serve 
the state. Note that the American had 
a ready explanation for the puzzle- 
ment of the Chinese: “I guess in 
China you have to do what the chair- 
man tells you to do and then every- 
thing is cool and happy.” This ex- 
planation seems to downgrade the in- 
tellectual level of the interpreter, as 
well as that of the Chinese people in 
general. In the eyes of the American, 
the interpreter is a lesser person for 
not asserting his own individuality. 

The American’s reaction suggests 
that he had no doubt that his question 
had the same meaning for the inter- 
preter as it did for him. For how 
could anyone speaking English that 
well not understand such a simple 
question? However, the apparently 
simple question, “But what do you 
want to do?” implies certain assump- 
tions by the American about the Chi- 
nese interpreter, among them the as- 
sumption that the Chinese understood 
and valued the idea of individual 
choice of vocation—an assumption 
likely to be unwarranted because in- 
dividualism, as known in American 
society, is neither well understood nor 
valued among the Chinese. 

What should the American have 


' Copyright Newsweek Inc. 1971. Reprinted by 
permission. 





done, once he had asked the question 
and observed the puzzlement of the 
Chinese? At the very least, he should 
have suspended judgment. And this 
would have been more likely, had he 
been alert to the possibility of an 
unwarranted assumption on his part. 
Probably no harm resulted from the 
failure in communication illustrated 
in this example. The American re- 
turned home after a few days. But had 
this been the beginning of a tour of 
duty, during which he would have met 
regularly with this Chinese, his early 
disparagement of the latter could have 
adversely affected subsequent inter- 
actions between the two. 


Results of Self-Awareness 


Recognition that unwarranted, cul- 
turally conditioned assumptions are a 
major cause of difficulties for Ameri- 
cans in many countries led to the de- 
velopment of the Human Resources 
Research Organization (HumRRO) 
Workshop in Intercultural Communi- 
cation. The workshop is designed to 
improve the intercultural communica- 
tion skills of Americans by increasing 
their cultural self-awareness—their 
ability to recognize cultural influences 
in their own thinking. This ability 
should make it easier for them to di- 
agnose difficulties in intercultural 
communication. It enables one to ex- 
amine such difficulties from the point 
of view of discovering what cultural 
aspects of one’s own thinking may 
have caused the difficulty. Ordinarily 
one’s reaction to not being able to 
communicate what seems to be a self- 
evident idea is to speculate on what 
shortcomings of the other person 
might explain the difficulty. 

At the very least, an increase in 
cultural self-awareness should make it 
easier for people to suspend judgment 
when they are confronted, in an inter- 
cultural encounter, by behavior that 
appears odd. It should make them 
more ready to suspect that the appear- 
ance of oddness may be caused by the 
cultural influences in their own think- 
ing. 

Some intercultural encounters are 
isolated occurrences, such as a meet- 





“, . » am increase in cultural self-awareness should make 
it easier . . . to suspend judgment when confronted, in an 
intercultural encounter, by behavior that appears odd.” 








ing between a good will hostess and a 
foreign visitor arriving at an airport. 
But there are other more or less con- 
tinuing relationships that often last as 
long as the overseas tour of duty by 
the American, or the U.S. tour of a 
foreign national. Under such circum- 
stances suspension of judgment and 
subsequent diagnosis are very useful, 
because the next meeting offers an 
opportunity to try to correct previous 
misunderstandings. 


Another beneficial result of in- 
creased cultural self-awareness should 
be greater awareness of one’s igno- 
rance of the other culture, and a cor- 
responding increase in motivation to 
learn more about it. For example, as 
long as one assumes that a particular 
thought pattern is universal (under 
given circumstances), one has no rea- 
son to look for a cultural variation. 
Recognizing its cultural aspects should 
result in awareness that the thought 
pattern may not be shared to the same 
extent in the other culture, and should 
arouse curiosity as to the nature of its 
variation there. 


There is nothing new, of course, in 
the idea that knowledge of one’s own 
culture should make it easier to in- 
teract with people of another culture. 
But one may know one’s culture in 
terms of anthropological or sociolog- 
ical abstractions and still be unable to 
recognize manifestations of cultural 
influences in one’s thinking. During 
preliminary research on how to in- 
crease cultural self-awareness, video 
recordings were made of role-playing 
encounters between Americans and a 
foreign actor. When the recordings 
were shown to the Americans, they 
could recognize only the very obvious 
manifestations of cultural influences 
in themselves, such as their concern 
over “wasting time.” 


When they were asked to state rea- 
sons for a given thought pattern or 


for a particular way of expressing a 
thought, they did so almost invariably 
in terms of what they perceived to be 
the constraints of the situation (the 
imaginary one, as well as the role- 
playing situation), or in terms of their 
individual uniqueness. For example, 
when a college graduate student, play- 
ing the role of a technical adviser in 
a rural area, was pressed to explain 
why he felt comfortable being friends 
with a local farmer, he finally came 
up with “I guess that’s just the way I 
am, that’s me.” 

The recordings were also shown to 
social scientists and other persons con- 
cerned with improving training for 
overseas assignments. With rare excep- 
tions, the ability of these individuals 
to recognize cultural influences in the 
Americans’ behavior did not seem 
much greater. Again, the behavior was 
attributed mostly to individual char- 
acteristics of the role player and to 
assumed situational constraints. As 
French (page 420) has noted: 

In certain contexts, all behavioral sci- 

entists know that we too “have a cul- 

ture.” Far less frequently is this cul- 
ture made part of explanations of our 
own behavior. It is a function of the 
culture bondage we all share that we 

“forget” our own culture, even after 

having become intellectually convinced 

of its existence. 

What makes it so difficult to recog- 
nize cultural influences in one’s own 
thinking? There are several reasons. 
First, since these influences are shared 
to some extent by most people with 
whom one ordinarily comes into con- 
tact, there is nothing in the reactions 
of others to draw one’s attention to 
them. Second, these influences mani- 
fest themselves only in combination 
with other influences, such as educa- 
tion, age, occupation, role, group 
membership, or situational constraints. 
In addition, most people rarely have 
any need or opportunity to learn to 
recognize cultural influences, while 





learning to recognize the other influ- 
ences is part of the socialization proc- 
ess. 


Content of Workshop 


The workshop lasts about 2 days 
(14-16 hours). Its major component 
is an exercise in which participants 
are shown video recordings of staged 
segments of conversations between an 
American and a host national in an 
imaginary “non-Western” country. 
The roles are played by actors, and 
the dialogue follows a script. The seg- 
ments appear to be excerpts from re- 
cordings of spontaneous conversations, 
but only these excerpts were written 
and produced. Each shows at least one 
manifestation of a cultural influence in 
what the American is saying, or in the 
way it is said. The excerpts are grouped 
into sequences, with each sequence 
showing several different manifesta- 
tions of at least one cultural influence, 
while the other kinds of influences vary 
from excerpt to excerpt. Thus, in any 
One sequence, a particular cultural in- 
fluence is a common element that is 
gradually brought into focus. Partici- 
pants view one excerpt at a time and 
attempt to identify—in writing—the 
cultural influence (or influences) in 
what the American is saying. Their 
task is to discover the common aspects 
(of the American’s thinking) in each 
sequence of excerpts. 

The following cultural aspects are 
included in the exercises: 


* Individualism—the 


¢ Egalitarianism—the belief that all 
human beings are equal in their in- 
trinsic worth. 

* Action orientation. 

* Perception of interpersonal en- 
counters primarily in terms of their 
immediate utility, and downgrading of 
the social significance of encounters. 

* Universalism— the value attached 
to being guided in one’s actions in a 
given situation primarily by an obliga- 
tion to society (i.e., by general stand- 
ards of conduct—laws, regulations, 


belief that 
each person is a distinct entity and 
ought to assert and achieve independ- 
ence from others. 


tules, established procedures, etc.). 

* Definition of persons (including 
oneself) in terms of their work and 
achievements. 

* The belief that the collective wis- 
dom of the group is superior to that 
of any individual. 

¢ The idea that the process of de- 
cisionmaking requires evaluation of 
the consequences of alternative courses 
of action, and selection of the one 
that, on balance, seems most advan- 
tageous. 

* The belief that competition is a 
good way of motivating people. 

* The idea that there is usually a 
best way of doing something, which 
should be determined and then fol- 
lowed. 

* The belief that knowledge gained 
through observation is superior to 
knowledge gained in other ways. 

* Unnecessary quantification—the 
tendency to quantify aspects of expe- 
rience that require no quantification. 

* Placing a higher value on utili- 
tarian aspects of experience than on 
aesthetic ones. 

* Problem orientation—the tend- 
ency to perceive “problems” in the 
world, and in one’s existence in it, 
and to look for “solutions.” 

* The belief that thoughts cannot 
directly influence events. 

* Reasoning in terms of probability. 

* Impatience—the tendency to be 
annoyed by the pace of activities, if 
it is slow by one’s own standards. 

* The tendency to make compara- 
tive judgments. 

* The willingness to offer one’s 
services for the benefit of “the com- 
mon good.” 

* The belief in the existence of a 
behavior pattern called “self-help.” 

* The use of absurd suppositions 
to communicate ideas or to elicit ideas 
from other persons. 


No attempt was made to select 
mutually exclusive cultural aspects of 
American society. To do so would 
have resulted in a very short list of 
aspects at a very high level of abstrac- 
tion, such as the five value orientations 
described by Kluckhohn and Strod- 
beck. An effort was made to select 
aspects—regardless of their level of 
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abstraction—that most workshop par- 
ticipants would easily understand and 
judge to be relevant to their job as- 
signments.? 

The selection of the listed aspects 
of American culture for the exercise 
does not, of course, imply that they 
are present only in American society, 
or that they manifest themselves in 
all Americans to the same degree. It 
is assumed, however, that their vari- 
ability within American society is 
smaller than their variability among 
the nations of the world. 


Dialogue Excerpts 


Without the use of the video re- 
cordings it is difficult to describe the 
nature of the learning experience 
created by the exercise. Nevertheless, 
a reading of a few dialogue excerpts 
from one sequence may be helpful. 
The first excerpt is from a conversa- 
tion between a Mr. Konda, who is in 
charge of the provincial office of the 
Ministry of Education, and a Mr. 
Smith, an American oil company ex- 
ecutive, who will be in charge of the 
training center at a new refinery be- 
ing constructed by the company near 
the provincial capital. Smith is con- 
cerned about getting applicants for 
the training program who have a min- 
imum level of education. He meets 
with Konda to discuss this. 


Smith: But we want to be sure that 
only the best qualified men 
get hired. 

Yes, you must have good 
men, of course. 

Smith: Yes, that’s why we have to 
have the interviews and 
the tests. 

I see. And how will you 
know which are the good 
men? 

Smith: Well, we'll interview only 
those who do well on tests, 
of course. 

I see. But how can a man 
do well in the test when 
you have not yet hired 
him? 


Konda: 


Konda: 


Konda: 


2 The list of references contains several works 
that describe some of the psychological aspects 
of American culture. 
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The next excerpt is from a conver- 
sation between a Lieutenant Colonel 
Konda of the host country military 
academy and a Major Smith who 
serves as an advisor at the academy. 


Lt. Col. Konda: And, of course, 
our cadets study 
very hard, Major 
Smith. 

Sir, how often do 
you post grades? 
Lt. Col. Konda: Oh, we give them 
their grades twice 
a year, yes, yes. 
Perhaps you do 
the same at West 
Point? 

Well, at West 
Point we _ post 
grades every 
week. We find it 
very useful. 

Lt. Col. Konda: I see. 


Major Smith: 


Major Smith: 


The third excerpt is from a conver- 
sation between a Mr. Konda of the 
district office of the Ministry of Com- 
munity Development and a Mr. 
Smith, who is a Peace Corps Volun- 
teer working on a village-level com- 
munity development project. 


Konda: Yes. 

Smith: I’m very hopeful 
this, Mr. Konda. 

Konda: Yes. You have some ideas, 
Mr. Smith, on how you 
can make these _ people 
work without pay? 
Yes, well, I thought that 
perhaps if we could make 
them aware of what peo- 
ple in other villages have 
done, that that should 
make them want to im- 
prove things in their own 
village.® 


about 


In the actual exercise participants 
are usually shown five excerpts in 
each sequence. Part of the learning 
occurs as participants try to discover 
the common cultural aspects in the 
Americans’ thinking. Another part oc- 
curs during the often lengthy discus- 


*No mention is made here of a common cul- 
tural aspect of the Americans’ thinking, so that 
the reader may get some feel for the exercise 
from the participant's point of view. 


sions generated by the viewing of the 
recordings. These discussions natur- 
ally contain subtle manifestations of 
cultural influences in the thinking of 
the participants, which they gradually 
learn to recognize as the exercise 
progresses. Various instructional tech- 
niques are used by the workshop 
leader to help them in this difficult 
process. 


Does participation in the workshop, 


actually increase one’s cultural self- 
awareness? This question could not 
readily be answered because no test 
for measuring this ability was in ex- 
istence. Such a test had to be devel- 
oped. It is a paper-and-pencil test in 
which respondents must identify sub- 
tle manifestations of cultural influ- 
ences that they presumably share. 
They are given a series of statements 
each of which includes four items of 
information about a person (or per- 
sons) whose nationality is unknown. 
They are asked to indicate which of 
the four seems the best available clue 
that the person(s) could be Ameri- 
can. The following are a few such 
statements from the test. Which seems 
the best clue to you? 


A tourist, while visiting a historical 

monument in his country’s capital, 

asks the guide 

(a) to explain a strange looking 
inscription he noticed in a re- 
mote corner. 

(b) where he could sit down and 
rest for a while. 

(c) where he could get a drink of 
water. 

(d) how tall the monument is. 


A man and his eight-year-old son 
have just been seated at a table in 
a restaurant. 

(a) The father starts to read the 
menu he was handed and no- 
tices the prices. 

(b) The son wonders why he did 
not get a menu also. 

(c) Later, the father motions to 

the waiter to come and take 
the order. 
As the father gives the order, 
he points to the places on the 
menu where the food he is 
ordering is listed. 


An engineer serving as a consultant 


is asked for his opinion of a new 

model pump being considered for 

use in an irrigation project. He re- 
plies: 

(a) “Many good things have been 
said about this pump. 

(b) And the literature on it indi- 
cates that the design is excel- 
lent. 

(c) Its manufacturer has a good 
reputation. 

(d) But I have not actually seen it 
in operation.” 

The workshop is not likely to have 
any lasting effect on the participants 
if they do not practice what they 
have learned. Fortunately there is 
plenty of opportunity to practice one’s 
ability to recognize cultural influences 
in one’s own thinking. The pervasive- 
ness of these influences assures fre- 
quert manifestation of their effects. 
All one needs to do to practice is to 
look for such manifestations. The 
learning experience provided by the 
workshop teaches participants how to 


look. [J 
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Notes on a Drug Trip 


Much misunderstanding and lack of 
communication has resulted from the 
different ways in which drugs are 
viewed by people in the United States 
and abroad. Some Westerners believe, 
for example, that Asians do not con- 
sider opium a serious problem but 
rather simply a part of their culture. 
Many Asians, in fact, do see it as a 
problem. To help close this com- 
munications gap, the Department of 
State brought 14 experts and leaders in 
the field of drug abuse prevention* 
from 13 countries to the United States 
in May and June of 1974. 

The project was one of a series of 
projects sponsored by the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
which brings foreign leaders in a va- 
riety of fields—such as energy, urban 
planning and transportation, and so- 
cial work—to the United States to 
meet U.S. leaders in these fields and 
discuss solutions to these problems. 
The goal is to enable these interest 
groups to develop a cohesiveness that 
transcends national and_ regional 
boundaries and strengthens coopera- 
tive relationships among the peoples 
of the nations concerned. 

This project is also part of an effort 
that began in 1971 to increase com- 
munication between the United States 
and other countries about the problem 
of drug abuse. It was hoped that the 
visitors as well as the hosts would 
gain a valuable perspective on the 
worldwide problem of drug abuse and 
discuss cooperative solutions. 

From the beginning, the project 
benefited from the ideas and support 
of several U.S. agencies and foreign 
governments. In the United States 
these included, in addition to the State 
Department’s Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, the White House 


* The term “prevention” in this article encom- 
passes education, treatment, rehabilitation, and 
research on drug abuse. 


Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
and the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse. AID funded the travel of sev- 
eral participants. And the Govern- 
ments of Thailand, the Philippines, 
and Sweden contributed grants, which 
enabled participants from those coun- 
tries to attend. 

The participants occupied key roles 
in drug abuse prevention efforts in 
their countries. The participant from 
Jordan is involved in formulating a 
program of drug education in schools. 
The participant from El] Salvador is 
the president of his country’s National 
Commission on Drug Abuse. One of 
the participants from the Philippines 
is the key government official in the 
rehabilitation field, currently charged 
with recommending and implementing 
a comprehensive Philippine Govern- 
ment program. The participant from 
Chile is responsible for implementing 
prevention and rehabilitation aspects 
of a recent narcotics law. 

Other participants included a pro- 
fessor of criminal law, a professor of 
sociology, chief psychiatrists from the 
armed forces of Indonesia, Thailand, 
and Pakistan, a magistrate from Italy’s 
prison administration, the chief of the 
narcotics bureau of Malaysia, the dep- 
uty chief of the psychiatric clinic at 
the University of Goteburg, Sweden, 
and the director of the AID-funded 
opiate detoxification service in Laos. 

Many, then, had had much experi- 
ence with drug abuse problems and 
considerable knowledge to share. Key 
institutions were reached, having a 
multiplier effect through drafters of 
national plans, national coordinators, 
and researchers. 

The participants also represented a 
wide variety of disciplines, including 
law, psychiatry, medicine, prison ad- 
ministration, social work, narcotics 
enforcement, and sociology. It was 
considered important to include par- 
ticipants from a broad spectrum of 
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fields, since communication between 
fields and perspectives is needed as 
much as communication of ideas 
between countries. 


Drug Abuse Abroad 


The project began with a meeting 
in Washington in which the partici- 
pants discussed the particular prob- 
lems of drug abuse and attempts at 
solution in their countries. 

The participants indicated that drug 
abuse is a serious problem in many 
countries, although the extent of abuse 
varies widely from country to coun- 
try. Latin America was regarded as 
having very little drug usage, with 
only dozens or hundreds of addicts 
in any one country. Drug usage is 
much more extensive in Southeast 
Asia, however, where there are many 
thousands of addicts in many coun- 
tries. 

Little research has been done, how- 
ever, so statistics reliably describe 
only the lower extent of drug abuse 
by counting the number of addicts 
registered in programs by the govern- 
ments concerned. 

Each country differed with regard 
to the types of drugs used, methods 
of consumption, degree of drug pur- 
ity, and availability of professional 
personnel. All seemed to agree that 
drug abuse is a multifaceted problem, 
involving medical, legal, and social 
aspects. 

Many spoke of a new awareness of 
drug abuse in their countries since 
1970, which they felt was due per- 
haps to the attention of world leaders 
and communications media to the 
problem. Some suggested that this new 
awareness was related to publicity 
about the drug abuse of children of 
the elite in their countries. 

There was a consensus that drug 
abuse was not only a U.S. problem, 
but that it was international in scope 
and required international attention. 
Further, some recognized that their 
own countries were the source of 
drugs and, therefore, the drug prob- 
lems of the United States and other 
countries. 

Participants discussed possible so- 





lutions to drug abuse—the use of acu- 
puncture in Hong Kong and Thailand 
to relieve withdrawal symptoms and 
Buddhist faith healing for rehabilita- 
tion. 

Also at this initial meeting the par- 
ticipants discussed their particular 
goals for their visit. Their specific in- 
terests included the relationship be- 
tween street crime and drugs, causes 
of abuse, status of women and drug 
abuse, treatment alternatives other 
than incarceration, various types of 
programs, budgetary levels of pro- 
grams, reporting systems, followup 
systems, and biochemical research and 
equipment. Some were particularly in- 
terested in literature and other educa- 
tional media such as TV programs. 
Some were eager to visit bookstores 
to buy books that are difficult to find 
at home. Two were anxious to talk 
with the parents of addicts, since their 
responsibilities at home prevented 
. them from personal contact with them. 
Whenever possible, the project plan- 
ners tried to arrange meetings to meet 
these specific needs. 


Reaction to U.S. Programs 


Their travels in the United States 
took them to national, state, city, uni- 
versity, and private drug organiza- 
tions. An effort was made to show the 
visitors the diversity of U.S. efforts to 
deal with drug abuse—large and small 
organizations, those organized by pri- 
vate sources, as well as by govern- 
ment, those professionally as well as 
paraprofessionally managed, and drug- 
free and methadone treatment pro- 
grams. 

The first stop on the tour was New 
York City. Here they visited SPARK, 
the drug education program of the 
New York City Board of Education, 
one of the first programs in the 
United States to show results in drug 
prevention. Dr. Arthur Jaffe, founder 
and director of SPARK, told the visi- 
tors that SPARK does not believe in 
using films, pamphlets, and other one- 
way forms of communication in drug 
education, but rather prefers two-way 
interpersonal relations, which bring 


out the emotional problems and feel- 
ings of drug abusers. 


Some grantees said the method 
would not be successful in their coun- 
tries, because their cultures dictated 
that individuals not express feelings 
outside the family. SPARK personnel 
explained that this was true in the 
United States as well, and that the 
lack of outlets for feelings was one of 
the reasons Americans used drugs. 
They provided reports documenting 
the fact that a reduction in drug usage 
occurred when the addict adjusted to 
a more open expression of feelings. 


The participants also visited Beth 
Israel in New York, one of the first 
methadone treatment centers in the 
United States. The medical doctors in 
the group grilled Dr. Trigg, director 
of the Center, on technical questions. 
The group also talked with addicts, as 
they did throughout the trip, about 
the effects of methadone. One partici- 
pant said he had never met an ex- 
addict before and was encouraged 
about the possibility of relieving her- 
oin addiction. 

At the Addiction Research and 
Treatment Center in New York, Dr. 
Beny Primm explained that at one 
time he had seen the drug problem 
as Only a medical problem. Now, he 
said, it is clear that any treatment 
must incorporate efforts to help the 
addict readjust socially. 


The participants saw the same 
change from a medical approach to a 
social-medical approach taking place 
at the Illinois Drug Abuse Program in 
Chicago. Dr. Edward Senay stressed 
that it was important to have an em- 
ployment program as part of the treat- 
ment. Other personnel there suggested 
that for any rehabilitation to be effec- 
tive, the whole lifestyle of the addict 
must be changed. The group also had 
a useful discussion with Mr. David 
B. Selig, Director of the Illinois Drug 
Abuse Commission, who said that the 
Commission was always looking for 
new approaches to the problem of 
drug abuse and was anxious to hear 
the views and suggestions of the 
Visitors. 

In San Francisco a taxi driver 
showed some of the participants places 


where “hippies” used to gather in the 
area of the Haight-Ashbury Free 
Medical Clinic, one of the first such 
clinics. The staff claimed to have re- 
moved the heroin problem from the 
comimunity almost completely. Clinic 
personnel responded with helpful an- 
swers to participants’ questions— 
“How do you reach the addict?” and 
“Where do you find funds for such 
a program?” The participants also 
made a valuable contact with Dr. 
David Smith, Medical Director of the 
Clinic, who also heads an international 
federation of free clinics. 

The participants also visited Syn- 
anon, near Oakland, which is prob- 
ably the first therapeutic, or more 
p’operly “alternative community,” for 
dealing with heroin addicts. Synanon 
has its own businesses, government, 
transportation system, university, 
child care facilities, hospital, ranch, 
and even a “boot camp” for new res- 
idents. Ex-addicts, and “life stylers” 
(nonaddicts who had moved to Syn- 
anon simply because they enjoyed 
that style of life), gave tours of the 
facilities. Several of the psychiatrists 
said they could hardly believe the en- 
thusiasm of Synanon, the degree of 
responsibility shown by ex-addicts to- 
ward their work, as well as the com- 
plexity and apparent efficiency of the 
organization. 


Suggestions for Future Trips 


The participants agreed that their 
visit to the United States would be 
very valuable to them in their work 
and that it had met virtually all of 
their goals. The Thai psychiatrist said 
he would be “ruminating on the ther- 
apeutic community experience for 
years,” a statement that brought ap- 
plause from the group. He hopes to 
have a staff member of his institute 
trained in group therapy. 

The participant from Singapore 
said his colleagues at home would be 
amazed at what he had seen in the 
United States and he would have a 
hard time convincing them that so 
many ex-addicts exist. The partici- 
pant from El Salvador said that his 
whole approach to therapy will be 








changed because of this program, and 
that he has decided to reorganize most 
of his book on drugs. 

Several suggestions for such future 
projects were proposed. Some would 
have liked more discussion of foreign 
programs, particularly comments on 
their own programs. Some thought it 
would be useful to participate in 
group therapy, or group encounters 
such as reality therapy or the Synanon 
“Game.” The Italian magistrate sug- 
gested that former foreign visitors 
brief new ones, and that U.S. train- 
ees, rather than escorts, accompany 
the groups, selected in fields that 
would complement the fields of the 
grantees. 

Most importantly, visitors gained 
new insights from their colleagues in 
the United States and other countries 
that will be of practical benefit in 
the near future. Since his return, 
for example, the Italian magistrate 
wrote that he is already introducing 
ideas gained on his trip into legisla- 
tion on drug abuse prevention. The 
approach to rehabilitation is undergo- 
ing change in El Salvador. Several 
other participants have taken steps to 
encourage the development of thera- 
peutic communities and youth groups. 
The United States has increased re- 
search on acupuncture as a technique 
to relieve withdrawal symptoms. 

Although the United States still 
has serious drug abuse problems, 
many American. speakers brought 
hope to the visitors by saying that 
the U.S. heroin epidemic has peaked, 
that addicts often do want treatment, 
that treatment can be successful if the 
addict is willing to be treated, and 
that drug abuse can be prevented un- 
der certain conditions. 

Another benefit lies in the new op- 
portunity that exists for a cooperative 
search for solutions to common prob- 
lems with the most capable leadership 
available. The Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs is therefore ex- 
ploring ways to build on this experi- 
ence, seeking out expertise and prom- 
ising approaches, in the hope that it 
will result in the improvement of in- 
ternational cooperation and _ under- 
standing of the problems of drug 


abuse. ] 
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Conference 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) 3rd Annual 
Shipboard Conference 


Society for Intercultural 
Education, Training, and 
Research (SIETAR) 


International Studies Assn. 
Annual Convention 


Society for Cross-Cultural 
Research 


AIESEC International Congress 
TESOL 9th Annual Convention 
COSERV National 

Association for Asian Studies 


American Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business Annual 
Convention 


NAFSA National 


AACTE International Conference 
for Education for Teachers 


Date 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2, 1975 


Feb. 16-19, 1975 


Feb. 19-22, 1975 


Feb. 21-23, 1975 


Mar. 1-10, 1975 
Mar. 4—9, 1975 
Mar. 9-12, 1975 
Mar. 24-26, 1975 
Apr. 20-25 


May 7-11, 1975 
July 27—Aug. 1, 1975 





Place 


Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Vienna, Austria 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Washington, D.C. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Las Vegas, Nev. 


Washington, D.C. 
Berlin, F.R.G. 





Seal of Approval for 
"76 Projects 


More than 3,000 local, national, 
and international Bicentennial projects 
have been entered in BINET, the com- 
puterized information service inaugu- 
rated last summer by the American 
Revolution Bicentennial Administra- 
tion (ARBA). Of these only a small 
portion have been singled out for 
special recognition by ARBA. Re- 
cently ARBA gave such official recog- 
nition to six projects of special inter- 
national interest. They are: 


Fourth International Congress on 
the Enlightenment. Sponsored by the 
International Society for Eighteenth 
Century Studies, the Paul Mellon Cen- 
ter for British Art and British Studies, 
Yale University, and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, this 
Congress will be held in New Haven 
in July 1975. Participants will focus 
on, among other subjects, 18th cen- 
tury America, the American Revolu- 
tion, and the birth of the Republic. 

Two Thousand Years of American 
Indian Art. A major exhibit of Amer- 
ican Indian art will be presented at 
the Hayward Gallery in London in 
September-October 1976. The exhibit 
is sponsored by the British American 
Associates, an organization of British- 
American businessmen, and the Arts 
Council of Great Britain. 

The exhibit will be the first exten- 
sive display of American Indian art 
in England and by far the largest 
shown in Europe. It will attempt to 
provide a definitive display of North 
American Indian art, a largely neg- 
lected aspect of our cultural heritage 
in existence long before the American 
Revolution. 

The exhibit is being prepared by 
Ralph T. Coe, Assistant Director of 
the Nelson-Atkins Gallery in Kansas 
City, Missouri. Mr. Coe is arranging 
for loan of art works from important 
ethnology collections on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


A Declaration of Interdependence: 
Education for a Global Community. 
In accordance with the Declaration 
of Interdependence it promulgated 
last year, the National Education As- 
sociation is undertaking a multifac- 
eted Bicentennial program designed to 
strengthen international understand- 
ing through education. Projects in 
preparation include an International 
Educational Film Festival and dem- 
onstrations of the educational use of 
satellite communications. Two publi- 
cations are also in preparation, con- 
taining cardinal principles of educa- 
tion for the 21st century and recom- 
mendations for a global curriculum. 
The focus will be on the growing 
interdependence of all people and 
nations. 

Congress of World Unity and 
Brotherhood. Under the sponsorship 
of the Bicentennial Commission of 
Pennsylvania, a conference of approx- 
imately 100 distinguished humanists 
from all parts of the world will be 
convened in Philadelphia in May 
1976. The Congress will focus on the 
unity of mankind and the need for 
further progress in recognizing and 
fulfilling human rights. In connection 
with the Congress, the sponsors are 
developing a home-hospitality project 
entitled ‘“Latchstring 76,” whereby 
1,000 families will visit the United 
States at the time of the Congress and 


reside with families in the Philadel- 
phia area. 

World United, Inc., a new organi- 
zation established specifically for this 
project, is in charge of preparations. 

International Social Welfare Con- 
ference. About 3,000 professional so- 
cial workers and youth leaders from 
about 100 countries are being invited 
to participate in the 1976 conference 
of the Council of International Pro- 
grams (CIP) in Cleveland. All invited 
have participated in CIP programs in 
the United States over the past 20 
years. 


The conference theme is future- 
oriented: “Stability and Change—how 
to reconcile the need for a stable so- 
cial order in a changing world?” CIP 
has worked closely with the Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
in the Department of State, and the 
Bureau will cosponsor the 1976 con- 
ference. 


Pacific 21. The many nations bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean are being 
invited by the sponsors of Pacific 21 
to participate in a trade exhibit and 
cultural festival at the newly devel- 
oped Century City in Los Angeles 
during the summer of 1975. 


A major conference of business 
and government leaders from these 
countries will be convened in late 
July to consider the desired course of 
relationships among these nations dur- 
ing the 21st century. Several Ameri- 
can corporations have cooperated in 
establishing a nonprofit corporation to 
conduct the project. 

Other international projects previ- 
ously granted official recognition by 
the ARBA or its predecessor, the Bi- 
centennial Commission, include the 
World Theatre Festival, in which dis- 
tinguished theatrical companies from 
Europe and other parts of the world 
will perform in U.S. cities in 1976; 
the World Congress on Philosophy of 
Law and Social Philosophy; and the 
Bicentennial program of the Sister 
City Program. 

Additional information on _ these 
and other projects is available from 
the Assistant Administrator for Inter- 
national Affairs, ARBA, 736 Jackson 
Place, NW, Washington, D.C. 20276. 





Peace, Comrade 


by Dudley Dudley 


A visit to the Soviet Union is something to write home about. 


Dudley Dudley 


was among a group of American po- 
litical leaders who visited the Soviet 
Union in July 1974 on an exchange 
program sponsored by the American 
Council of Young Political Leaders. 
During the trip she wrote letters to 
her home newspaper, Publick Occur- 
rences, describing the visit. Following 
are excerpts from those letters. 


July 2, Moscow 


I was really touched by the recep- 
tion we were given when we arrived 
—everything but a band! 

The Deputy of the Komsomol led 
the Russian delegation in welcoming 
us, presented us with flowers—red 
carnations, of course. 

(Other formalities—we were pho- 
tographed in a friendly manner, our 
passports were taken to be held until 
our departure from the Soviet Union, 
we were given pocket money of about 
20 Rubles—{about $27].) 

The first impression made was one 
of very genuine warmth and a sincere 
desire to learn about us and to share 
some of themselves with us. .. . 

We talked for about an hour at the 
airport and then made our way into 
the city over an elaborate system of 
roads—none quite as good as, say, 
the Spaulding Turnpike [in New 
Hampshire]. But land seems to be 
highly regarded in that there are cows 
grazing in the greens of clover leafs 
on the highways! 


Driving along, it appears to be still 
an agrarian society. 


* * » 


Tonight at dinner we had our first 
idea of the extent of the Russian 
hospitality for us. 

We were treated to a magnificent 
meal of sturgeon, mushrooms julienne, 
and chicken Kiev, topped off by the 
extraordinary ice cream I'd heard so 
much about—all with Red Square in 
splendid panorama outside the win- 
dow. 

As it grew dark the stars on the 
tops of many of the spires began to 
shine red, and the red banners drew 
spotlights. 

After dinner we walked along one 
edge of the Kremlin wall, past the 
GUM department store, and then 
down to the Moscow River, which 
does not seem to be benefiting from 
the Industrial Revolution any better 
than the Thames, the Potomac, or the 
Charles. 

A form of recreation for the Soviet 
people (we've been briefed by the 
State Department never to call them 
Russians—they are Soviets) is walk- 
ing, So we saw many of them. But for 
the width of the lapel, the cut of the 
hair, and the length of the skirt, they 
could easily come from Portsmouth. 


* * * 


. . there is so little time to write 
anything—every minute is pro- 
grammed. 





Dudley Dudley is a Representative to the New Hampshire State Legislature 
from Durham, a position she was elected to in 1972. 

These letters are reprinted with the permission of Publick Occurrences, a 
weekly newspaper on the New Hampshire seacoast. 





July 3, Moscow 


Today we went to Communist 
Youth Organization (CYO) headquar- 
ters and were addressed by First Dep- 
uty Yanayev. . 

Yanayev is enthusiastic about the 
thawing of ice between our countries. 
He is prepared to admit that our re- 
spective organizations have ideological 
contradictions but has decided not to 
try for conversion, but rather to 
search for concurrent courses where 
we can move together to secure peace. 
He says that what we are doing here 
is to provide the launching pad, we 
are seeking to increase our coopera- 
tion. He hopes that positive develop- 
ments will not be hampered by nega- 
tive elements in the U.S. The atmos- 
phere of mutual trust is very fragile 
and needs careful handling, he says. 
He is aware of the responsibility rest- 
ing with us. (All of this makes me 
very nervous, because I think he is 
thinking on a level beyond me—he is 
acting as though all of detente rests 
oS ae 

[At brunch at Moscow University] 
I sat with a young man of about 24 
or so who is the secretary for recruit- 
ment of volunteers for construction 
projects all across Russia. I asked him 
what induces young people to volun- 
teer for such jobs, and he answered 
only that it is “Tradition” and “Pio- 
neer Spirit.” 

I wonder what would happen if he 
showed up at the University of New 
Hampshire and said he needed 2,000 
workers to build a bridge across the 
Piscataqua or even a bicycle path 





from Newmarket to Durham. There 
must be something different going on, 
and maybe tradition is as good a word 
as any for what it is. 

The students here are very anxious 
about our desire for peace and also 
very anxious for us to perceive their 
desire for peace as sincere. The sec- 
retary asked me if most Americans 
believe the Soviets want peace, and I 
had to answer honestly that they 
probably do not believe that. He was 
very sad and said, “It is a pity.” 

This was a good meeting—for the 
first time there was some give and 
take. All the other meetings have 
been very stilted, but we could really 
get into conversation with this group. 
People feel good about that. 

Next we went to the Ministry of 
Public Education where the Minister 
told us that the Soviets are engaged in 
a brand new teaching system designed 
to develop creative skills in children. 
They are teaching children to ob- 
serve, to make comparisons, to co- 
ordinate facts, and to draw conclu- 
sions. All very laudable, but it makes 
one wonder what they were teaching 
before! 


Then on to our evening at the 
dacha with the poets and young in- 
tellectuals. . . . 


The only sour note of the whole 
evening was just after a ping pong 
game when one of the Soviets said, 
“You may beat us at ping pong but 
we will beat you at Bratsk!” He was 
referring to a conference [between 
delegates of the ACYPL and of the 
Committee of Youth Organizations of 
the Soviet Union] next week where 
20 of us will be meeting with 20 of 
them. Until that comment was made, 
none of us had any feeling for how 
seriously they take that conference. 


July 4, Moscow 


What a strange place to be spending 
the 4th of July. I think of what is 
going on at home. 

We spent the morning at a People’s 
Court. 

The People’s Court is the basic 
body in charge of justice. Members 
of the Court are elected, but it is un- 
clear who nominates them. 


We celebrated our country’s birth 
at the Embassy tonight. 

It was good to be with a lot of 
Americans! 


Dudley Dudley in Red Square in front of St. Basils. 


July 5, Naberezhnye Chelny 


Today we had our first experience 
with Aeroflot, the Soviet Airline. 
There is plenty of room for competi- 
tion. 

We flew to Naberezhnye Chelney, 
the site of the world’s largest truck 
factory, an all-union top priority 
Komsomol construction project. 

People here are working 7 days a 
week, all year round to complete the 
factory. We saw people planting flow- 
ers and trees during their “free” time 
to beautify the place. Then we had a 
beautiful respite in the form of a boat 
ride down the Kama River! Lots of 
wine, beer, caviar, live music, on the 
upper deck—just great! 

We later met with the leading mem- 
bers of the government of the city 
who told us that there is no alcohol 
problem in the city, because they 
have all the facilities for productive 
spare time—lots of movies, restau- 
rants, etc. He didn’t tell us why the 
sale of vodka and hard liquor is pro- 
hibited within the city. 


* * * 


It was a little after midnight but the 
night was soft. Mel Levitsky [of the 
American Embassy], Lew Engman 
[Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission], and I went for a walk. Mel 
asked if we would like to visit a Soviet 
home. Of course we would, but how? 
There was a man and woman staring 
out an upstairs window, so Mel called 
up to them in Russian. In no time at 
all the man hurried down and escorted 
us up where his wife was laying out 
cherries, raspberries, wine, bread, 
chicken. 

We talked for a long time. We 
asked them how things are, and they 
said, “They are better than they 
were,” a phrase we heard over and 
over. 

They were very anxious to see pic- 
tures of our families so I showed 
them Morgan, Rebecca, and Tom 
{daughters and husband]. 

They showed us their most prized 
possession, their son’s army jacket. 
The husband works in some capacity 





Local citizens in traditional costumes 
welcome the group in Naberezhnye 
Chelny (above) and Kishinev (right). 
(below) American delegates meet with G. 
Yanayev, Chairman, CYO. 


at the truck factory, and she drives a 
truck. They must be about 52 or so. 
Good, warm people. I wonder how 
I would treat three strangers dropping 
in past midnight! 


* * * 


July 7, Kishinev 


The day began with a real Mol- 
davian breakfast . . . onions and goat 
cheese. 

Then we boarded the bus for the 
ride to the collective farm. The Mol- 
davian countryside is spectacular. 
Every inch is cultivated. They grow 
grapes for some very fine wine here. 

We stopped at an overlook and 
were greeted by girls and boys in na- 
tive dress with bouquets of roses for 


each of us. Then we went into the 
village where a Moldavian dance was 
performed for us. 


From the village we drove to the 
farm where we sat in the most idyllic 
setting I have ever seen. Long benches 
and tables had been constructed be- 
neath the trees. We were served peas- 
ant wine and hau large buckets of 
raspberries and cherries and fresh 
honey to dip them into! 

From there we went to a dacha 
high on a hillside. We sat on the roof 
and talked about what was wrong 
with the world until it got too windy, 
and we went in for lunch. 

We were warned from the begin- 
ning that there would be a lot of 
toasts—our host told us that there is 


a Moldavian wine for every letter of 
the alphabet, and we would begin our 
toasting with one beginning with A. 
They fill the glasses very conscien- 
tiously, and you have to drink all the 
way down, otherwise they don’t be- 
lieve you are sincere in your support 
of detente and “rational alternatives.” 


July 9, Irkutsk 


[Describes 7-hour flight, across five 
time zones, to eastern Siberia] Lake 
Baikal, the world’s deepest lake— 
stretching 420 miles long and up to 
46 miles wide, it contains nearly as 
much fresh water as all the Great 
Lakes combined. The water is as pure 
as rain and so clear that one can see 
bottom 100 feet down. More than 
300 rivers and streams flow into Lake 
Baikal, but only the Angara River 
flows out. 

It is very lovely—the water is a 
color gray I have never seen before. 

We traveled by hydrofoil to a tiny 
village, very unique architecturally 
with a great deal of fretwork and 
carving about the windows. They are 
the most interesting buildings I have 
seen since coming to the Soviet Union. 
It would be fun to do a picture book 
of Siberian houses! I looked at the hill- 
side, and I saw that much of it is 
cultivated. The only crop appears to 
be potatoes, and they are planted in 
vertical rows rather than horizontal 
to hinder erosion as one would ex- 
pect. This must be because the hill- 
side is so steep that it can be culti- 
tivated only by working one’s way 
down the hill! 


July 11, Bratsk 


Bratsk is an “instant city” built for 
people who are there to construct and 
run the Bratsk hydroelectric plant that 
is, of course, the largest in the world. 
The construction of our hotel is poor. 
It has been up for 1% years, and 











Outside the Halls 
of Formal Diplomacy 


by R. Spencer Oliver 
Executive Director 


ACYPL 


In Europe young political leaders 
participate in a variety of trans-Euro- 
pean political organizations and activi- 
ties. Most of these leaders are bilingual 
or trilingual. They understand the 
economies, politics, and foreign poli- 
cies of their neighbors. They travel 
widely in each other's countries. These 
experiences help prepare them to 
grapple with the problems of inter- 
national affairs they will face when 
they rise to positions of power and 
influence in their political parties and 
governments. 

In the United States, young political 
leaders have a far different back- 
ground. They begin their careers in 
politics at the local level and, at 
least in the beginning, are concerned 
with issues and problems that are 
parochial in nature. They have little 
Opportunity to be exposed to the 
problems of international affairs. 

This “development gap” between 
future political leaders in the United 
States, their counterparts in Europe 
and elsewhere in the world was one 
of the main reasons for the establish- 
ment in 1966 of the American Coun- 
cil of Young Political Leaders 
(ACYPL). 

The ACYPL seeks to provide op- 
portunities for young American poli- 
ticians to gain insight into the vital 
area Of international affairs early in 
their careers. These opportunities in- 
clude exchange programs, conferences, 
seminars, study tours, and bilateral 
and multilateral meetings with young 
political leaders from other countries 
throughout the world. Such experi- 
ences provide a forum in which Amer- 
ican-foreign leaders can discuss and 
debate major issues of foreign policy. 

The ACYPL hopes to provide a 
common ground upon which these 
leaders can get to know each other 
and develop the important personal 
relationships upon which trust and 
understanding are founded. This is 
the most hopeful aspect of the 
ACYPL programs. One day these 


young men and women possibly— 
even probably—will be making cru- 
cial decisions that will affect the 
destinies of their nations and perhaps 
the course of human history. 

In 1966 the ACYPL was designated 
as a tax-exempt educational corpora- 
tion, which may solicit contributions 
and grants from individuals, corpora- 
tions, and institutions to support its 
activities and programs. A substantial 
grant from the Ford Foundation in 
July 1970 helped the ACYPL widen 
its range of activities and programs. 
The Bureau of Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs of the U.S. Department 
of State gave a similar grant to the 
organization in January 1971. 

More than 45 exchange programs 
involving 450 young politicians have 
been implemented by ACYPL since 
1970. These include U.S. delegates 
traveling to Western Europe, Canada, 
Japan, Mexico, and the U.S.S.R., and 
delegates from those countries travel- 
ing to the United States. Expansion 
of the present program is being con- 
sidered to include exchanges with 
Latin America. 

In addition, the ACYPL organized 
two foreign policy conferences at the 


U.S. Department of State involving 
500 young, elected U.S. officials from 
the State and local levels. For many 
of the participants, this was their first 
exposure to American diplomacy. 

Since 1970 the ACYPL has con- 
ducted a lively and successful pro- 
gram with the U.S.S.R. One of the 
most recent exchanges took 20 young 
American politicians to the Soviet 
Union for 2% weeks in July 1974 
(see article by Dudley Dudley). The 
comments received indicated the use- 
ful aspects of a personal experience 
in the U.S.S.R. They wrote that they 
“gained tremendous insight into cur- 
rent factors affecting Soviet-American 
relations. .. ,” “achieved a much more 
up-to-date picture of Soviet priorities 
and capabilities,” and “developed a 
much broader and more detailed un- 
derstanding of U.S. foreign policy.” 
One delegate said, “The trip brought 
a reality to the Soviet Union that was 
previously lacking—I can touch, feel, 
smell, sense—the country in a way 
that would never have been possible 
without such a visit.” 

A good description of how ACYPL 
achieved its goal in relation to this 
trip was expressed to us by one 
returned delegate as: 


Iehave a little more understanding 
of what it will take to reach any 
real understanding with the Soviet 
Union and conclude that the per- 
son-to-person exchanges are abso- 
lutely critical to such understand- 
ing. I firmly believe it cannot be 
accomplished in the halls of formal 
diplomacy alone. 


Spencer Oliver (right) meets D. Tyazhelnikov, First Secretary of the Komsomol, 


at arrival reception in Moscow. 











the concrete is crumbling, the tin 
balconies are rusted. The shower and 
toilet are all in the same cubicle with 
an open drain with standing water 
behind the toilet for the water from 
the shower. 


July 12, Bratsk 


{July 12 was the first day of the 
Bratsk Conference; see July 3 note.] 
We are divided into four commission 
groups and will eat our meals in those 
groups so as to get to know our 
Soviet members better. The commis- 
sions are: main questions of Soviet- 
American relations; the role of politi- 
cal parties in contemporary society; 
youth involvement in the political life 
of the country; and youth and educa- 
tion in conditions of the scientific- 
technological revolution. 


The conference got underway with 
the formal introduction of the So- 
viets to the Americans and vice versa. 
Translation is simultaneous, which is 
a blessing. The hall is fairly grand, 
and we sat in plenary session for a 
discussion of “Soviet-American rela- 
tions . . . the Role of Youth in Their 
Improvement.” 

Olin Robison, one of our delegation 
co-chairmen and the Provost of Bow- 
doin College, said that none of us 
can speak for the U.S. Government, 
nor for the two parties of our coun- 
try, or even for the American Coun- 
cil of Young Political Leaders, but 
that detente offers a rare and unusual 
opportunity to communicate, even if 
we may have areas of disagreement. 
European security, the SALT talks, 
trade, ideological differences are all 
referred to. Mike Dively, our other 
co-chairman, a lawyer and a Repre- 
sentative to the Legislature in Michi- 
gan also spoke, and praised the good 
will that can come from exchanges 
such as this, and welcomed diversity 
of opinion. 

Vladimir Propokov, speaking for 


“ae *- 
At a picnic near Bratsk, Eugenie Raykov, soloist at the Bolshoi Opera, offers a toast. 


the Soviets, said that he hoped the 
conference could reach rapprochement. 
At the end of the plenary session the 
Moscow press that had been attend- 
ing was excused. Though things were 
formal, they did not seem so tense as 
we had feared. 


July 13, Bratsk 


There is still about the conference 
the feeling of being involved in a gi- 
gantic encounter group 12,000 miles 
from home, with little sleep and no 
resource materials. 

The Soviets have, of course, 
brought in fresh troops—people from 
Moscow, who are experts in their 
fields. Among their members are at 
least two men from the Institute on 
United States Studies, U.S.S.R. Acad- 
emy of Sciences; the Deputy Editor- 
in-Chief of Yunost magazine and a 
member of the U.S.S.R. Writers’ 
Union; the first Vice-Chairman of the 
CYO of the U.S.S.R.; a First Secre- 
tary of the Irkutsk Komsomol Re- 
gional Committee; a metal worker; 
and a poultry maid! 

Our commission starts off with Bob 
Slagle [trial lawyer from Texas and 
former national president of the 
Young Democrats] giving a 10-min- 








ute monologue on American political 
parties, emphasizing the pluralism of 
our system, the fact that we aim for 
inclusion of all, that our system is 
responsible to public opinion, and that 
the system is in a constant state of 
flux. 

He was followed by Gennady 
Safonov, who is the Soviet commis- 
sion chairman. Safonov said that the 
Communist Party expresses the best 
interests of the workers, and that the 
party sets policy on all matters. 

He said that 40.7 percent of their 
party is made up of workers, 14.7 
percent are collective farmers, and 
44.6 percent are intellectuals. (Are 
there no intellectual collective farm- 
ers, no working intellectuals?) 

It became clear, as he was speak- 
ing, that Communist Party member- 
ship is not easy to come by. Any cit- 
izen can apply, but then there follows 
a very strict system of recommenda- 
tions, examinations to determine 
moral character, a probationary pe- 
riod, etc. .. 


In the afternoon we were taken to 
the world’s largest aluminum factory. 
I have not been to another aluminum 
factory—so I can’t make any compari- 
sons—but it was about the worst 
place to work I can imagine. 





Bratsk aluminum factory. 


We stood for about 15 minutes in 
what was as close a picture of hell 
as any I can conjure up—a smoke- 
filled building about 200 yards long 
with great smelting furnaces. 

I asked about pollution controls 
and was told that the air in that build- 
ing is changed about 40 times an 
hour, but the only place it could 
escape was through clerestory win- 
dows into the outside air. 

It was a very disagreeable place, 
but the Soviets are obviously proud 
of it. 

The aluminum factory uses well 
over 50 percent of the energy pro- 
duced by the Bratsk hydroelectric 
plant—the world’s largest hydroelec- 
tric facility. 

They gave us little ingots of alumi- 
num and books about the plant. 

Tonight there is a party for us at 
the Palace of Culture, and tomorrow 
there will be more commission meet- 
ings. I am wearing out! 


July 14, Bratsk 


Riding to the Pioneer Palace, the 
site of our conference, I realized what 
an entourage we have. Our bus is led 
by two black limousines, which flag 
down all other traffic until we have 
passed. We are also accompanied by 
another limousine, which drives di- 
rectly behind us. I hope the poor peo- 
ple who are forced off the road do 
not realize that we are Americans— 
and I wonder why the Soviets insist 
on doing this for us. 

The commission hearing this morn- 
ing was revealing. I asked a question 
stimulated by a Washington Post ar- 
ticle that alleged the existence of a 
privileged class of government offi- 
cials. 


The Post said that these people are 
known as nachalstvo and are permitted 
to shop without standing in intermin- 
able lines, are seated first at restau- 
rants, may buy clothes from a special 
selection, have better living arrange- 
ments than ordinary people, may dis- 
regard certain traffic laws, etc. 

The Soviets responded at first by 
saying “You can’t believe everything 
you read in the papers” and next by 
saying “Of course our officials receive 
special treatment. They need it to effi- 
ciently execute their jobs.” 

The said they do not have a class- 
less society and wondered where we 
had heard that they do! 


x * * 


Some other interesting facts came 
out. There are a lot of vestiges of cap- 
italism in the Soviet Union—there are 
savings banks (interest rates are 3 
percent, money cannot be withdrawn 
for 6 months after deposit); a citizen 
may own his or her home; a house 
may be passed on by inheritance, etc. 


* * *” 


This afternoon we went to the 
Bratsk hydroelectric plant. It was the 
construction of this plant and not its 
existence that accounts for the city of 
Bratsk. We were told that, more than 
any other city, Bratsk represents the 
Soviet blueprint for the new Siberia— 
a huge hydroelectric project feeding a 
cluster of new industries; a brand new 
city carved out of the pine forests of 
the Taiga by enthusiasm and will- 
power. Bratsk is now 20 years old and 
has a population approaching 200,- 
000. The dam has a capacity of 4.1 
million kilowatts (as compared to the 
Grand Coulee with 2 million kilo- 


watts). The city is a crash project, 
and the result is one gigantic Siberian 
Levittown. But one cannot help but 
marvel that such a city stands where 
in 1954 there was nothing mor than 
a hamlet of 3,000 in a forest clearing. 


Today the commission summaries 
were given in plenary session. For the 
Americans, Lew Engman said that the 
crucial issue is war or peace, that 
detente is the only rational approach, 
that peace cannot be assured through 
trade since business in the United 
States is conducted by private citizens 
not by the government. 


For the Soviets, Vladimir Propokov 
mentioned the forces opposing detente 
that exist in our country. The Soviets 
are troubled by Senator “Scoop” Jack- 
son and his opposition to detente. 
They are most intense in their advo- 
cacy of peace. Then Bob Slagle talked 
about the similarity between our revo- 
lution and the Russian Revolution— 
that both sought to rid their countries 
of nobility and to help the common 
man. Toni Ford [D.C. City Council- 
woman] spoke about the many areas 
of similarity that exist in our educa- 
tional system and said that trade rela- 
tions must include the exchange of 
educational ideas as well as of material 
goods. 


Ruth Graves [Consultant, Washing- 
ton Opportunities for Women] spoke 
of youth’s duty to influence govern- 
ments, the importance of youth in 
public office. 

Mike Dively talked about the “Spirit 
of Bratsk” that exists both in the city 
and at our conference. . . . 


This being our last evening in 
Bratsk, there was an elaborate dinner 
with lots of toasting and the exchange 
of many presents. The people here 
have been very gracious and kind to 
Wins. 


Peace, Comrade 
Peace, good friend, 
Dudley 





tools of the trade 





New from the National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs: A Guide 
for the Education of Foreign Stu- 
dents: Human Resources Develop- 
ment, a 60-page booklet edited by 
August G. Benson and Joseph Kovach 
that outlines the ideal experience 
for both sponsored and nonsponsored 
foreign students in U.S. academic 
institutions and communities; Study 
of Foreign Service Employment and 
Financial Resources, a 150-page 
report of the results of a research 
study conducted of both institutions 
and individuals on foreign student 
employment and financial needs; 
The College, the University, and the 
Foreign Student, a 26-page booklet 
discussing the philosophy of inter- 
national educatioral exchange and the 
ways in which colleges and univer- 
sities can strengthen programs for 
foreign students. All available free 
except for postage and a 25¢ handling 
fee from NAFSA, 1860-19th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 


The Handbook on Study in Europe 
for U.S. Nationals discusses higher 
education in 30 European countries; 
includes an index to fields of study 
at university level institutions, infor- 
mation on scholarship and fellowship 
programs, special programs, employ- 
ment and volunteer opportunities, 
list of organizations providing services 
to foreign nationals, and a bibliog- 
raphy. Available in spring 1975 in 
hardback ($12) and paperback ($6.95). 
Send your check and order to the 
Publications Department, Institute of 


International Education, 809 United 
Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


Teaching Opportunities in the Middle 
East and North Africa lists teaching 
opportunities in elementary and 
secondary levels and universities; 
includes application procedures. Also 
Study and Research in the Middle 
East and North Africa lists more 
than 40 opportunities for students and 
professors. Both updated every fall. 
Cost is $1 each prepaid. Write to 
American Friends of the Middle East, 
Inc., Educational Services, 1717 
Mass. Avenue, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. 


Participating in the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial, a 24-page report 
of a conference sponsored by People- 
to-People International and the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, in which leaders of 35 major 
U.S. private organizations exchanged 
views on how the Bicentennial pro- 
grams sponsored by U.S. private 
organizations could enable the 
Commemoration to become an in- 
ternational affair. Contains ideas and 
project suggestions as well as 
addresses of state and territorial 
Bicentennial commissions. A limited 
number of copies is available from 
People-to-People International (Atten- 
tion: Mr. James T. Doty, President), 
2201 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo. 64108. 


Voluntary Transnational Cultural 
Organizations of the U.S.: A Selected 
List (1974). A listing of many of 
the U.S. private organizations that 
are conducting sustained programs to 
expand cultural exchange and 
communications with individuals and 
groups ‘n other countries. A limited 
number of copies is available from 
the Center for a Voluntary Society, 
1785 Mass. Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


Interchange, a bimonthly newsletter of 
the Consortium for International 
Studies Education, published with 
the cooperation of the Center for 
International Studies of the University 
of Missouri-St. Louis and the Inter- 
national Studies Association. Avail- 
able free from J. Martin Rochester, 
Editor, Center for International 
Studies, UMSL, St. Louis, Mo. 63121. 


“Approaches to Establishing and 
Improving Foreign Study Programs 
for American Campuses” by Dr. 
James A. Michielli. Designed pri- 
marily as an introduction for those 
who wish to launch study abroad 
programs, this booklet is available 
from the author, who is Director, 
Office of Overseas Academic Pro- 
grams, 107 Townsend Hall, SUNY at 
Buffalo, 3435 Main Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 14224. Send a 9” x 11” self- 
addressed stamped (20¢) envelope and 
check for $1, made payable to 
“Special Studies Series, FSA.” 


“Evaluation of Their American 
University Education by Turkish 
Students Returned Home,” by Dr. F. 
James Davis. An analysis of ques- 
tionnaire and interview data from 
returnees to Turkey who studied in 
American universities from 1957 to 
1968. Available free from the author, 
Dr. F. James Davis, Department of 
Sociology, Illinois State University, 
Normal, Ill. 61761. 


Around the Block. A 16mm, 30- 
minute film describing foreign stu- 
dents as resources in communities. 
Available free to academic institutions 
and NAFSA members (a small post- 
age fee is charged to nonacademic 
institutions and nonmembers). Contact 
NAFSA, 1860—-19th Street, NW.., 
Washington, D.C. 20009 at least one 
month in advance to reserve the film. 





The Education of an 
International Conference 
Planner 


by Eugene L. Asher 


The Anglo-American Historians Conferences produced continuing cooperation in 
history education—and valuable suggestions for planners of international confer- 


ences. 


» Anglo-American Historians 


Conferences are now themselves a 
part of history. Held at the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology in 1973 
and at York University in 1974, the 
conferences brought together more 
than 100 British and American his- 
torians for a comparative look at 
history education and new trends in 
teaching history. The conferences ce- 
mented working friendships and pro- 
duced plans for continuing coopera- 
tion in the field. Perhaps more im- 
portantly, we gained valuable insights 
into the process of planning and exe- 
cuting such conferences, insights that 
I would like to share in this article. 


Background of Meetings 


The conferences came about as a 
logical outgrowth of a series of in- 
service type activities for British pro- 
fessionals that the U.S. cultural affairs 
staff in England has helped the De- 
partment of Education and Science 


(DES) in England to stage in recent 
years, using visiting American schol- 
ars to help staff. Further encouraged 
by the results of conferences that 
brought together British teachers and 
historians with those in Germany and 
Sweden, DES asked the Department 
of State to help arrange a 2-year sim- 
ilar encounter with American teachers 
and scholars. 

The idea of developing a formal 
working mechanism for continuing 
Anglo-U.S. cooperation was not in the 
original proposal. It arose gradually, 
both as a consequence of the diffi- 
culty of getting anything comprehen- 
sive accomplished in two relatively 
brief (2-week) international confer- 
ences held one year and 6,000 miles 
apart, and because of the growing ap- 
preciation that educational problems 
in the United States and the United 
Kingdom were more alike than we 
had originally imagined them to be. 

The British knew about Watts, 
1965. They suspected that the post- 
1965 years must have brought with 
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them some solutions to the challenge 
of educating cultural (and even lin- 
guistic) minorities. They were curious 
to see the black and Mexican com- 
munities in California, to examine up 
close the special conditions of educa- 
tion there, and to compare to ours 
their own growing challenge of educat- 
ing recently arrived West Indians, 
Africans, Pakistanis, East Indians, and 
other former colonials. 

They are also keen students of 
industrial archaeology and urbaniza- 
tion, and the Los Angeles Basin has 
had an enormous urban growth and 
industrial development over the 
course of the past 75 years. It offers 
a splendid opportunity for compara- 
tive urban and industrial studies by 
trained persons. 

Finally, the presence at the Hunt- 
ington Library near Cal Tech of the 
great Turner scholar, Ray Billington, 
provided an opportunity to look at the 
role played by the frontier in the 
development of society in both the 
United States and in the British Em- 
pire (which had its own version of a 
frontier). This was enough to enable 
us to plan a program of considerable 
substance. 

But we also had the luck to catch 
the British at a time when legislation 
raising the legal “School Leaving Age” 
and trends pushing British secondary 
education into “comprehensive high 
schools” promised them a secondary 





system more like that in the United 
States than they had ever had before. 
So we were able to provide in south- 
ern California a showcase of the fu- 
ture, even including the possibility that 
British “further education” would 
grow into something like our com- 
munity college system, which could 
be better studied in California than 
in any other place. 

These themes also became topics of 
formal lecture presentations—The Ed- 
ucation of the Mexican-American, 
Problems of Training Teachers for 
Junior Colleges. . 

The level of the conferences was 
intended to include both secondary 
and_ college/university components. 
We planned on the U.S. side for a 
further division into curriculum spe- 
cialists,- administrators, and classroom 
teachers. The British tended to be less 
compartmentalized, as we shall see, 
lacking almost entirely representation 
among university historians. 


Plans for Cal Tech 


Identification and sorting out the 
issues for the first session was really 
not much of a problem. We had much 
in common. Yet, an early planning 
meeting held in Washington in Octo- 
ber 1972 also made it clear that some- 
thing was lacking in our ability to 
communicate. The five officials who 
met there, representing DES, the 
State Department, the U.S. Office of 
Education, and the American Histori- 
cal Association, all spoke English; but 
we obviously failed to comprehend 
each other’s fears, priorities, and 
limitations. 

There was a mass of terminology to 
be untangled before we could hope to 
get two large groups of British and 
American scholars to solve anything. 
“Public schools,” for example, are one 
thing in Britain and quite another in 
the United States. So are “L.E.A.’s 
[Local Education Authority], inspec- 
tors, and grammar schools.” We do 
not “track” in the United States and 
have no such things as “tripos” or 
“sixth forms.” 

A substantial part of the 1973 con- 


ference would have to be given over 
to a comparative systems study; posi- 
tion papers would have to be written 
and distributed even before the Cal 
Tech sessions began. These would 
deal with trends in education and 
teacher-training on either side of the 
Atlantic. No progress could be made 
until we all understood where we 
were. 

The same thing was true with 
respect to the conference process. 
British academics understood and ap- 
proached conferences in a very tradi- 
tional manner. They seemed distrust- 
ful of “gadgetry” and _ professional 
conference facilitators, preferring (we 
did not know just how emphatically 
at first) to stay with sessions run by 
the participants using a lecture or dis- 
cussion format. 

On the U.S. side, we had already 
experimented with small group ses- 
sions, run by outside personnel who 
were trained in the process of getting 
such sessions to their planned targets 
with a minimum of wasted motion. 
And we were committed far more 
than we should have been, at least for 
British tastes, to the use of video 
tape and other media. These tech- 
niques were incorporated into the 
afternoon workshops at Cal Tech, 
held to discuss the topics presented in 
each morning’s lectures. In the end 
a large part of 1973 had to be de- 
voted to an assessment of the use of 
media and outside personnel in the 
planning and conduct of international 
conferences. They would play no large 
role in the 1974 sessions. 

It did not take a genius to realize 
that, though Cal Tech and York were 
part of a package, the 1973 confer- 
ence would have to be devoted prin- 
cipally to getting acquainted with the 
two systems and the many persons in- 
volved; to assessing which of the 1973 
program elements deserved continua- 
tion in 1974, and in what form; to 
evaluating the nature of planning and 
running the conference, at least inso- 
far as it might be altered or amended 
for 1974; and to planning for activi- 
ties to go on between the two confer- 
ences, as a means of continuing com- 
munication and laying groundwork 
for York. Concrete products, whether 
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curriculum materials or ideas to be 
piloted later, training techniques or 
materials to be assessed in the future, 
exchange programs for teachers 
(which we did develop) or assessment 
instruments—these all had to await 
the York conference. 

In short, the “monkey” of a prod- 
uct was put on the backs of the York 
planners. And because we had still 
not perfected a method of “binational- 
izing” the planning process in 1973, 
the planning process for 1974 became 
almost entirely a British show. It was 
to appear as a British production any- 
way, in the end, despite our mutual 
commitment at the close of Cal Tech 
activities to make 1974 a continuation 
of 1973, to preserve in its format the 
“courage to omit,” and to maintain 
the flexibility to change the program 
at the last moment. 

There is no denying that the British 
were faced at York with the unenvi- 
able task of putting out products: a 
system for continuing cooperation; a 
system for exchanging educational per- 
sonnel; some concrete pilot programs 
in curriculum, training, and assess- 
ment. No one expected that all these 
could have been accomplished in just 
one more series of workshops. 

But we hoped to see in 1974 the 
shape that future cooperation would 
take after York and to discover the 
means by which it could be financed. 
Hence, we all approached York with 
high hopes. 


York—Summer 1974 


The old parable that begins “For 
want of a nail. . .,” had it been writ- 
ten in York during the summer of 
1974, might have begun “For want of 


” 


an ice cube. ... 

No one would claim that the pro- 
duction of 25 kilograms of ice cubes 
(“suitable for use in American-style 
cocktails”) by the Chemistry Depart- 
ment of York University constitutes 
one of the great landmarks in Anglo- 
American diplomatic history. Yet, had 
our British colleagues not taken the 
time to turn some of the water from 
their marvelous mushroom tower into 
the coolings of a martini last July 29, 
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we would have ended up with a lot 
of very unhappy Americans, some 
very embarrassed British bureaucrats 
and dignitaries, and, perhaps, the end 
of the plan to launch a working model 
of Anglo-U.S. cooperation in educa- 
tional and historical matters. 

July 29 was the climax to these 2 
years of intensive conference planning 
and work. Having succeeded, we hope 
it has engendered a stronger desire to 
create some concrete products for 
teaching a better history. But take 
away the bars and chilled beer from 
the York experience, and we would 
indeed have had a sober and somber 
conference last July. More got ac- 
complished in the various bars in 
York than in all the formal, sched- 
uled, structured sessions planned by 
the organizers. Only then could par- 
ticipants drop the formalities, ask the 
questions, make absurd statements, 
and venture the shrewd observances, 
which could not find their way out 
earlier in the day. This says a great 
deal, since the formal schedule was 
massive, requiring all of each and 
every day (save part of one weekend) 
from 8:00 a.m. until often well after 
11:00 p.m. for over a week. 


British Individuality 


At Cal Tech, British participants 
were confronted upon their arrival 
with a loose-fitting series of small- 
group activities, “facilitated” and “re- 
corded” by nonparticipants. They 
found themselves packaged into wrap- 
pings they refused to accept (e.g. as 
administrators, classroom teachers, 
curriculum persons) and talking about 
things that seemed to them less rele- 
vant than others with which they had 
hoped to deal. They were programmed 
between meals and twice-per-day cof- 
fee around field trips and other op- 
tional activities. 

Their reaction reflects both the tra- 
dition under which they were raised 
and the imagination they possess. As 
a response to their discomfort over 
small, freewheeling sessions con- 
ducted by facilitators, they forced a 
regrouping under group chairmen, se- 
lected by a kind of masculinity ritual 





“In that wonderful individuality that has characterized all 
my dealings with the British, they declined with equal finality 
to be grouped and packaged into occupational cults.” 








common among the herds of four- 
legged creatures with less formal edu- 
cation. In that wonderful individual- 
ity that has characterized all my deal- 
ings with the British, they declined 
with equal finality to be grouped and 
packaged into occupational cults. A 
historian is always a teacher in Brit- 
ain, I was taught, whether or not he 
may also chair a department, create 
curriculum, and/or run inservice ac- 
tivities and sport a bureaucratic title. 
And he requires his amenities: al- 
though they did not force a “teatime” 
upon us, a British atmosphere soon 
crept into the dorms at Cal Tech for 
the long, informal late-night bull ses- 
sions. Thus, we were civilized in 1973. 

By way of contrast, when we Amer- 
icans arrived in York in July 1974, 
we were almost overcome with the 
sheer magnitude and formality of the 
program we thought we had helped to 
create. An immense amount of ma- 
terial was packaged into formal morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening lectures 
and guided activities, leaving almost 
no room for spontaneous changes or 
for contributions by (or even serious 
questions from) participants. The 10 
days were styled as “Course No. 100” 
by our hosts, a fact that persuaded the 
U.S. participants that they had simply 
been fed in as supplements to a regu- 
lar summer course. This feeling, mer- 
ited or not, did not contribute much 
to Anglo-American good will, good 
as some of the lectures were. 

But, as in 1973, participant ingenu- 
ity altered the plan. Within 2 days, 
American and British alike had used 
a combination of “French leave,” 
behavior-modification tactics, and can- 
dor to turn the formal sessions into 
something less; to run a kind of 
counter-conference program for those 
who did not wish to endure all the 
formally scheduled programs; to add 


evening “gabfests” in the various bars 
and lounges, where the real concerns 
of the teachers emerged for serious 
consideration and creative solutions. 
And some creative solutions did ma- 
terialize. Why? 


Reasons for Successful Outcome 


One reason for the eventual emer- 
gence of acceptable products—some 
creative solutions to common prob- 
lems, if you will—is that those who 
planned and staged the conference did 
include some people with a great deal 
of international experience in planning 
and living. Some good ideas did get 
into formal program sessions. This is 
one reason why, despite our lack of 
perfect insight into and understanding 
of each other’s ways, we had two rea- 
sonably successful operations. 

And we ought not to overlook the 
obvious point made by Roy Wake of 
the DES, who had borne the brunt of 
planning binational conferences with 
the Swedes and the Germans prior to 
taking on the job of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican conferences. He observed to me 
at York that, despite all the failure and 
fatigue, nothing like the understand- 
ing and candid debate that grew up 
during Cal Tech and York could 
have happened between the British 
and any other national group. A great 
deal of nuance and inference is in- 
volved in conference communication; 
our common heritage and 200 years 
of post-revolutionary cooperation had 
unintentionally prepared us for what 
we undertook to do. 

A more significant reason for our 
relative success was the fortunate se- 
lection of first-rate personnel to par- 
ticipate in the two conferences. I can- 
not speak for the British process, since 
selections came through a mixture of 





at-large invitations by the DES and 
contributions by participant groups— 
local school councils, local education 
agencies, and professional groups, as 
for example, the British Association 
for American Studies. But I can boast 
about the U.S. process, which, though 
it was ad hoc, tapped a wide range of 
persons connected with history educa- 
tion throughout the United States. Our 
mix included a balance of university 
and community college academics, 
secondary school classroom teachers, 
and persons who had had experience 
in curriculum development and in- 
service training of teachers. They 
were, on the whole, a bright and in- 
novative group, as were their U.K. 
counterparts. 


But the British group (especially in 
1973) did not include university his- 
torians, without whom we could never 
really plan an effective reform in writ- 
ten history. This means that while 
written history might change, the na- 
ture and significance of changes were 
not as likely to be readily transmitted 
to teachers in Britain as they were in 
the United States, where the uses of 
history in teaching is a more self- 
conscious concern. 


The British selection was, however, 
wholly predictable: university histori- 
ans in Britain do not generally mix 
with College of Education and school 
teachers. They are snobs on a geo- 
metric scale, while most U.S. univer- 
sity types are usually no worse than 
snobs on an arithmetic scale. We in- 
cluded in the U.S. group about 20 
university historians who were experi- 
enced and interested in dealing with 
the problems of pre-university educa- 
tion. In so doing, we probably tapped 
50 percent of the total university re- 
serve available. 


But even then they were distrusted 
by their secondary colleagues at the 
inception of the debates at the Cal 
Tech and York conferences. Because 
these participants brought with them 
imagination, drive, openmindedness, 
and a willingness to tamper with the 
formal program, we were ultimately 
guaranteed a successful experience, 
whatever the liabilities of our formal 
program. Finally, the planners them- 


selves made imaginative participants 
once the conference began. 

If Cal Tech was mainly a sorting 
out of the issues, the personalities, and 
the processes, York was intended to 
bring some productive solutions to our 


common problems, with the year be-. 


tween left for development of pilot 
programs for 1974 and to provide 
clearer definitions of more abstract 
problems and issues. 


Tangible and Intangible Products 


While it did not work out that York 
solved anything irrevocably, it did re- 
sult in the creation of concrete work- 
ing groups from which we hope to 
find some answers to curriculum, 
training, and strategy problems within 
the next year. And it cemented a lot 
of working friendships which is, after 
all, one road to cooperation. In this 
respect the State Department and DES 
funds were well-invested. For British 
and U.S. historians have built a solid 
reserve of cooperation and friendship 
from which they may draw whenever 
they seek again to solve specific and 
concrete problems. 

Soon after the end of the confer- 
ences, plans were made to share what 
we learned from each other with col- 
leagues at the annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association 
(AHA). A collection of British cur- 
riculum materials that might other- 
wise never have found its way into the 
consciousness of American teachers 
was prominently displayed at the 
AHA meeting in Chicago in Decem- 
ber—thanks to York. We have begun 
in some of our member institutions to 
establish training centers in Britain 
for American teacher-trainees, as a 
part of a new design to train com- 
paratively. 

Two teams of U.S. and British his- 
torians are working on comparative 
curriculum materials for use in the 
classroom, and we maintain journal 
and newsletter contact with those who 
took part at either Cal Tech or York. 

We realize now that our histories 
have been treated in general in a nar- 
rowly national manner in our texts, 
and that both the growth of the United 


States as an industrial power and the 
direction of British growth after 1783 
must be viewed from the perspective 
of a continuing U.S.—U.K. relation- 
ship if they are not to continue to be 
misunderstood as isolated phenom- 
ena. We also realize that after an 
institutional separation of almost 200 
years, British and U.S. teachers face 
similar problems in dealing with cul- 
tural and linguistic minorities in im- 
pacted areas. Even among our native- 
born students, communication in 
forms other than traditional prose is 
needed to provide a maximum learn- 
ing experience for children growing 
up in this media-oriented world. 


It is certainly possible that the best 
things that grow out of international 
conferences are the working friend- 
ships and mutual understandings. And 
this is a great deal. It is also certain 
that the planners of such events ought 
not to confuse their own ego pleas- 
ures with the successes or failures of 
their conferences. The final conse- 
quences of such conferences may re- 
semble very little what their planners 
envisioned when they began to plan. 


But this is not necessarily a bad 
thing. For if rule number one of 
international planning is to make sure 
you have on hand plenty of the really 
important things, like ice for drinks, 
certainly rule number two is that you 
cannot anticipate in advance every- 
thing that will happen in the planning 
and operation of such events. Needs 
will arise that were not clearly per- 
ceived in advance, and original plans 
will not always begin to meet those 
needs. 


So, if your participants have any- 
thing like the ingenuity that ours had 
in 1973 and 1974, a conference of 
this sort will take on new, unplanned, 
informal dimensions as it progresses. 
These may seem chaotic at first, and 
less focused than the formal process. 
But they will grow out of the real 
needs of the participants, as they per- 
ceive them, and they will act to serve 
these needs. In fact, the real sub- 
stance of such conferences and work- 
shops might not come out of the for- 
mally planned agenda. It may come 
out of the spontaneous agenda put to- 





gether, catch as catch can, by those 
who have to suffer through it in the 
last analysis. Events at Cal Tech and 
York, a year apart, serve to illustrate 
this truth. 


Each Conference Is Different 


What I am saying is that there is 
no such thing as “the book” on run- 
ning international scholarly confer- 
ences. Each such conference takes on 
a character of its own, building from 
unique ingredients found among the 
participants, the physical and geo- 
graphical location, the weather, the 
facilities, the purpose and means of 
achieving the purpose. It is almost 
equally true that formal sessions and 
programs have a way of taking sec- 
ond place in the product department 
to the informal. And while the ulti- 
mate accomplishments of these con- 
ferences are seldom what the planners 
set out to bring about, they may be 
just as valuable and even more prac- 
tical than the original goals. 

We were not as successful during 
our 2 years of planning in finding a 
process that was accepted as meaning- 
fully representative of the real needs 
of all the teachers and scholars who 
participated at Cal Tech and York. 
So we can warn others that the ac- 
tual process of planning ought not to 
be taken for granted, even after the 
goals and resources are reasonably 
well-defined and the sources of fund- 
ing clear. 

To sum up, anyone planning to 
hold an international conference must 
begin the process by considering sev- 
eral factors. He must ask who are to 
be the constituents of the conference 
and what are their expectations. It is 
necessary to assess what it is they do 
in normal professional life, what values 
they hold, what skills and contribu- 
tions they might bring with them to 
the conference. 

This is not always a simple matter. 
For example, British history teachers 
are not mirror images of their Amer- 
ican counterparts. They have usually 
come out of a different setting; they 
deal with many problems that are 
not familiar to American education, 
and so on. 


How does one go about getting 
data to resolve these questions? The 
educational process must begin early 
and at the top, with the planners in 
the planning phase. And it must al- 
low, as we did not, for time to ac- 
commodate the gradual deterioration 
of those once superb postal and tele- 
phone services, now fallen on hard 
days. 


Once the constituency and the goals 
are identified, an experienced confer- 
ence planner should not worry too 
much about small details. Some will 
have to be altered and refined in the 
final stages of planning and operations 
no matter how careful one is initially. 
He must accept that the factors that 
really count are the mix of personnel 
and a goodly supply of freewheeling 
social hours and midnight bull ses- 
sions, for which he must set aside time 
each day, outside the formal program. 


Once these initial matters have been 
provided for and a program planned, 
one additional feature ought to be 
planned: time for a daily reassessment 
of program and the flexibility to re- 
adjust it on-the-spot to suit the needs 
and potential contributions of those 
who are taking part in it. This in- 
cludes providing for daily uncom- 
mitted time to absorb sessions that 
become too animated or too interest- 
ing to terminate at the scheduled 
times. And we must provide some 
simple R and R time for those whose 
imaginations have worn thin from too 
much program, whether formal or 
contrived. This means that you should 
not have too many major content fo- 
cuses for your program, lest they 
prove totally superficial. But the pro- 
gram mix (processes) for each focus 
ought to be reasonably great to ac- 
commodate many different approaches 
to the same goals. 


Finally, if you are planning to al- 
low for a product or products from 
your program, two additional pre- 
cautions are important: (1) introduce 
at the start a working definition of the 
product(s); and (2) provide a proc- 
ess for bringing the product(s) into 
being. The latter is especially impor- 
tant, since it is unlikely that anyone 
will casually assume responsibility for 


a product if it is not planned from the 
beginning. 


Begin Early 


My experience with conference and 
budgets-past will not allow me to 
close this piece without pointing out 
that a lot of communication and plan- 
ning problems might be avoided if 
planners took the sensible step of 
starting early enough to get ac- 
quainted, and if they invested wisely 
in a few transoceanic crossings de- 
signed to enable each party to the con- 
tract to become familiar with the key 
personalities and the physical facili- 
ties on the other side. 

Every international conference has 
the potential to turn into a pleasant 
break from the routine—a chance to 
travel and have a tax deduction. With- 
out absolute commitment to some 
other goals and some flexibility as to 
how these are best achieved, confer- 
ences may end up being little more. 
A lot of time, money, and energy goes 
into planning and operating interna- 
tional conferences. A lot more than 
«warm feelings and broadened hori- 
zons will have to come out of these 
affairs if we are to justify the con- 
tinued expenditure of large sums of 
money on them in a time of very 
strong demands to husband our re- 
sources. And a lot more could result 
from them if we were more careful to 
prepare fully for what we do by a 
careful and prolonged investigation at 
the beginning of what it is we wish 
to do, who wishes to do it, and where 
it is to be done. C] 
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“{On ‘USA and the Foreign Student,’ 
Fall 1974] . . . Those of us who work 
on the campuses of private institutions 
that have long been committed to inter- 
national educational interchange 
feel that the more stringent F-! visa 
requirements and recent INS restrictions 
on summer employment pose an 
especially grave threat to our insti- 
tutional interests, as well as those of 
the foreign students we now .. . enroll 
or wish to enroll. . . . I believe that it is 
the private colleges and universities 
that are most adversely affected by 
various U.S. Government actions over 
the past 18 months... . 

. we face the prospect of enrolling 
fewer and fewer students of the type 
that, historically, have been the greatest 
beneficiaries of the kinds of educational 
opportunities we provide: well-qualified 
young people from middle or lower- 
middle income backgrounds whose 
motivation and intellectual promise mark 
them as potential leaders in their home 
countries. It goes without saying that, 
while they are with us, such students are 
generally among the greatest contrib- 
utors to campus life as well... .” 


Kenneth A. Rogers, 
International Office 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Director 


“The article entitled ‘The U.S.A. and 
the Foreign Student’ which appeared 
in the Fall issue is an excellent state- 
ment of the financial dilemma in which 
many foreign students now find them- 
selves. Those who are concerned about 
the welfare of foreign students must 
accept the challenge and the opportunity 
to work for basic changes in legislation 
such as that which has been accom- 
plished in Minnesota. For too long, the 
tag of ‘foreign’ or ‘alien’ has allowed 
government agencies to identify our 
nonimmigrant students with those who 
enter this country illegally and to sub- 
ject them to rules and regulations which 
severely restrict their freedom of 
opportunity. We must seek ways in 
which these students can be accorded 
better treatment in the spirit and the 
intent of the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 


“What should not be overlooked in 
the legislative process is the potential 
assistance which can be derived from 
the community in the person of those 
who have benefited most directly from 
contacts with foreign students. Com- 
munity volunteers and school teachers 
can wield considerable influence in 
state legislatures and in the Congress 
whenever broad-based support is needed 
for legislative action.” 


Donald N. Nelson, Director 
International Student Services 
Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 


“Exchanging Ideas on Cities,’ (Fall 
1974) was an excellent summary of a 
most worthwhile State Department pro- 
gram. Dean Mahin has accurately cap- 
tured both the major events of this 
innovative multiregional project for 
international visitors, and the objectives 
and results of the experiment... . 

“I believe the benefits to visitors in the 
experimental multiregional projects on 
urban affairs coordinated by Johns 
Hopkins University have been many and 
substantive: exposure to new technology 
and methodology; identification of 
problems to be avoided in the future; 
expansion of the range of workable 
alternatives available for problem resolu- 
tion; development of a network of 
international professional linkages for 
future communications and significantly 
enhanced understanding of American 
society—a prerequisite for proper inter- 
pretation of professional literature 
emanating from America.” 


Jack C. Fisher, Director 
Center for Metropolitan 
Planning and Research 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“Kudos for the outreach program de- 
scribed in ‘Libraries Lend Friendship’ 
(Fall 1974). Libraries are a most ideal 
place for cross cultural contacts to be 
structured for the benefit of all students 
on campus. Librarians are the silent 
ambassadors of American culture on 
many campuses and should not be over- 
looked in any integrated international 
campus program. 
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“The Hawaii orientation provides eight 
sessions on the American library system 
for newly arrived graduate students 
from abroad in small groups arranged 
according to the participant's discipline. 
Integrated with research methods in- 
struction, the serious student can shorten 
his academic research time by one 
semester. The participant ‘feed-back’ 
stresses that this program input is the 
most valuable of all instruction given at 
the Center. 

“Conversely, the library is one of the 
best places to exhibit, on a continuing 
basis, a series of exhibits on other 
cultures of the world for the benefit of 
the students who have not as yet had the 
opportunity to live abroad.” 


Theodore P. Woodin, Director 
Fulbright Orientation Center 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


“I very much enjoyed the article, 
‘Saying It With Music’ in the Fall 1974 
issue of Exchange. We of the People-to- 
People Music Committee have long 
been convinced that music is one of 
the most effective ways of bridging the 
distances between countries and cultures 
and the examples contained in your 
article illustrate that in a most graphic 
way.” 


Ruth Sickafus, Director 
People-to-People Music Committee, 
Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 
Send cards and letters to o Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ACS, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520.—Ed. 
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